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INTRODUCTORY. 



Why should our Parliaments be septennial? 
The purpose of this book is not to answer this 
question, but to emphasize it, and to engage 
the reader's interest in it This purpose will, 
it is hoped, be attained by the presentation of 
interesting historical details not hitherto found 
in any one work. 

Our ancestors demanded frequent Parliaments 
as a right The House of Lords declared for 
them. . Whi<ys crave us them ; and when Whigs 
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took them away ag^n, Tories struggled for their 
continuance. Names known to us now as those 
of great ministers were associated with the de- 
mand for short Parliaments, until the bearers of 
those names became ministers. Then the zeal 
of the reformer slackened, and was lost in the 
reluctance of the statesman. By living examples 
was established the truth of the popular con- 
tention, that ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment could only be surely kept in the right path 
by being called upon frequently to " recur to the 
sense of the people." In the reform agitations 
prior to 1832 the demand for short Parliaments 
was as loud as that for suffrage extension ; but 
Lord John Russell left the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act an open question when he intro- 
duced his Reform Bill. Neither the Reform 
Act itself, nor the further power of controlling 
Parliament by the development of such organs 
of public opinion as public meetings and the 
press, sufficed to quell the agitation for short 
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Parliaments. In the People's Charter the de- 
mand for short Parliaments was one of "the 
famous six points." Since then, however, further 
concessions in regard to the franchise, and the 
establishment of the ballot — a reform at one time 
always subordinated to short Parliaments — have 
apparently almost wiped out the remembrance of 
the people's old grievance, — the Septennial Act 
The constitution provides an almost absolute 
security against any intermission of Parliamen- 
tary sessions. Not only the sinews of war, but 
the means of carrying on the ordinary functions 
of government, are obtainable only on condition 
of an annual meeting of the people's represen- 
tatives. The remedy of grievances may come 
slowly, but it surely comes. Besides, long Par- 
liaments have recently been the exception rather 
than the rule. The sense of inconvenience from 
the Septennial Act has therefore slumbered. 
Now and again it occurs to some one that, in 
days when events move so rapidly, and new 
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situations arise that were not contemplated 
when the existing Parliament was elected, 
there is reason for more frequent appeals to 
the people; and notices are given such as that 
by Mr. Holms in the last Parliament, and by 
Mr. Labouchere in the present, of some Par- 
liamentary action in favour of the repeal of 
the Septennial Act To the independent 
members of the party out, the idea generally 
commends itself. The " ins '* are not enthu- 
siastic on the subject The ex-officials in 
opposition wish to take the place of the Govern- 
ment, and are, especially of late years, more 
concerned with the business of turning Govern- 
ment out than of limiting in advance their own 
reign when they return to power. How far 
this may be prejudicial to the public welfare 
is an inquiry which will be more conveniently 
left for the latter pages of this volume. In 
the mean time, let the reader judge from the 
past history of the demand for short Parliaments 
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whether it was not based on national right, and 
whether past objections to the concession of this 
right have been strengthened or dissipated by 
the lapse of time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ANCIENT LAW AND CLAIM. 

The right of the people to short Parliaments 
was asserted and acknowledged in the earliest 
times to which it is fair to appeal for constitu- 
tional precedent It is not the case that the 
claim then made is fairly satisfied by the present- 
day practice of yearly sessions. 

The right was asserted and confirmed by 
statute in the time of Edward III., and no one 
doubts that for some time before that period 
the nature of Parliaments had been essentially 
the same as now.* In the preceding reign, 

* " In the time of Edward I. the English Constitution 
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when a question of the king's prerogative had 
arisen, the regulations made by the Lords Or- 
dainers had been repealed, and the constitutional 
mode of legislation declared in this noteworthy 
manner: "From thenceforward in no time no 
manner of ordinances or provisions made by 
the subjects of our lord the King or his heirs, 
by any power or commission whatever over or 
upon the power royal of our lord the King or his 
heirs or against the state of the crown, shall be 
of any value or force, but all things that shall 
be established for the estate of the King and his 
heirs, and for the state of the realm and people, 
may be treated, .accorded, and established in 
Parliament by the King with and by the assent 

definitely put on the same essential form which it has kept 
ever since. The germs of King, Lords, and Commons 
we had brought with us from our older home some eight 
hundred years before. From King Edward's days on- 
wards we had Kings, Lords, and Commons themselves 
in nearly the same outward shape, with nearly the same 
strictly legal powers, which they still keep.'* — Freeman's 
" Growth of the English Constitution.** 
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of the prelates, earls, barons, and commonalty 
of the realm, as hath been accustomed'' 

It was in a Parliament with functions so ac- 
knowledged and defined that, in the fourth year 
of Edward the Third's reign, " it was accorded " 
(statutes being then the king's accordance with 
petitions presented to him) " that a Parliament 
should be holden every year one, and more 
often if need be." It was, however, always 
acknowledged to be the king's prerogative both 
to summon and dissolve the Parliament ; and 
King Edward III., though he certainly did call 
Parliaments frequently, and often convoked the 
estates of the realm two or three times in one 
year, did at times suffer more than a year to 
elapse without calling a Parliament. Such 
remissness on the part of the sovereign was too 
readily forgiven. The people began to find the 
expense, then devolving upon them, of main- 
taining their members in Parliament somewhat 
burdensome. The knight of the shire, too, 
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would occasionally grumble at leaving his 
sports to attend the king in parliament. Yet, 
in the thirty-sixth year of Edward's reign, that 
monarch was reminded of the constitution he 
had infringed, and it was enacted "that, for 
maintenance of the articles of that Parliament, 
and statutes, and redress of diverse mischiefs and 
grievances which daily happened, a Parliament 
should be holden every year, as at another time 
has been ordained by another statute." Again, 
in the last year of the reign, previous statutes 
were confirmed : — 

"Item prie la commune, que pleise establir 
par estatute en cest present Parlement que 
chescun an soit tenus un Parlement de faire 
corrections en Roialme des errors et fauxities 
si uuls y sont trovez. ^ 

" Respons : — En droit du Parlement chescun 
an il y a eut estatutz et ordinances faits les 

* 

queux soient duement gardes et tenus." 

When Richard II. went to Eltham to mark 
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his displeasure at the determination of the 
Commons to impeach his Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, there arose 
an occasion for teaching the monarch his true 
position in regard to his Parliament Richard 
sent them a message to proceed to the business 
for which they were summoned. He would not 
for them or at their instance, said he, remove the 
meanest scullion in his kitchen. The Commons, 
on their part, had refused point blank to do 
the veriest trifle till the King should show him- 
self and remove his Lord Chancellor. In the 
course of this pretty quarrel a remonstrance 
was made to the King by two lords and a 
bishop, deputed on behalf of Lords and Com- 
mons to "humbly salute him and deliver the 
sense of both Houses to him." A part of that 
communication of the sense of the House con- 
cerns the subject of this chapter. " We have it 
settled and confirmed," said this address, " in our 
ancient constitution, from a laudable and ap- 
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proved custom which none can gainsay, that 
the King ought to assemble the lords, nobles, 
and commons of the kingdom once a year unto 
his Parliament, as the highest court of the realm 
in which all equity ought to shine bright without 
any spot clear as the sun." The Parliament 
conquered, but by this time there was already, 
some knowledge of an evil practice, to the rise 
of which we may not unreasonably attribute an 
important share in the gradual decrease of the 
power of Parliament and the proportionate 
exaltation of the kingly prerogative ; while to 
its continuance we may certainly ascribe the 
failure of modern attempts to recover short Par- 
liaments. The evil custom was that of packing 
Parliaments by corrupt practices. Professor 
Stubbs (" Constitutional History," chap, xx.) 
points out that a petition to Edward III. that 
the knights might be chosen by common election 
of the better folk of the shire, and not merely 
nominated by the sheriflf without due election. 
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*»rrm» to have been considered as a warning to 
the Crown not to tamper with the elections. 
Uichard's council at Nottingham, wishing some 
Jiftic after the incident already mentioned to 
il|>»ct a commission appointed to regulate the 
MfTairH of the kingdom, ordered the sheriffs to 
.»*uffcr none to be returned to the next Parlia- 
ment but the nominees of the King and his 
Council. An emphatic answer was given to this 
request. The sheriffs said "the people would 
be very hardly deprived of their antient privilege 
of chusing their own members of Parliament ; 
and that, if there was a true freedom observed 
in chusing, it would be almost impossible to 
impose any person against the people's liking, 
especially since they would easily guess at the 
design and stand the more resolutely upon their 
right." The King's attempts to issue writs 
ordering the sheriffs to return those persons 
"most indifferent to the disputes between him 
and his lords," were about this time defeated. 
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But in one of the articles drawn up against 
him at his deposition, we find him accused 
of causing persons to be made sheriffs, not in 
the way provided by law, but "according to the 
capricios of his pleasure, sometimes his favourites 
or creatures, and sometimes such as he knew 
would not oppose his humour, for his own and 
others' private advantage, to the great grievance 
of his people and against the laws of his king- 
dom." Another of these articles is : " Although 
by the statute and custom of his realm in the 
calling together of every Parliament his people 

m 

in the several counties of the kingdom ought 
to be free in choosing and deputing two knights 
to be present in such Parliament for each re- 
spective county, and to declare their grievances, 
and to prosecute such remedies thereupon as 
to them shall seem expedient, yet the aforesaid 
King, that in his Parliaments he might be able 
more freely to accomplish the effects of his 
headstrong will, did very often direct his com- 
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mands to his sheriffs that they should cause 
to come to his Parliaments, as knights of the 
shire, certain persons by the said King named, 
which knights, being his favourites, he might 
lead, as often he had done, sometimes by various 
menaces and terrors, and sometimes by gifts, 
to consent to those things as were prejudicial 
to the kingdom and exceeding burdensome to 
the people." A similar charge of tampering 
with the elections through the sheriffs was made 
against Henry IV. in the challenge of the Earl 
6f Northumberland, on the eve of the battle 
of Shrewsbury. The justice of this accusation 
is practically admitted in a statute afterwards 
exacted from this King, that the electors all 
present in the county courts (where elections 
then took place) should proceed to elections 
"freely and indifferently, notwithstanding any 
request or commandment to the contrary." 
The culpability of constituencies in saving the 
wages of members of Parliament at the cost 
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of their annual Parliaments, and the sovereign's 
corrupt control over such elections as were 
held, gradually led to the exaltation of the 
prerogative, and slowly but surely to sharp 
punishment for the neglect of the duties of 
citizenship. It may be here added, that in 
Henry VI.'s time interference with elections 
had become so easy that the Parliament, by 
a statute which Freeman describes as the 
most reactionary measure which any Parlia- 
ment ever passed, did not scruple to limit the 
hitherto open franchise to forty-shilling free- 
holders. It was many years, however, before 
the practice of frequently calling Parliaments 
was given up. Edward III. reigned fifty years, 
and held almost as many Parliaments ; though in 
some years he held none, in others he held two 
or three. Intervals of nearly two years are some- 
times met with in the next two or three reigns, 
but intervals of three years are rare indeed before 

.r VI. And the Parliaments 
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which met annually were really Parliaments. 
Separate writs were issued, and prorogation, in 
the sense now attached to the term, was un- 
known. One Parliament was prorogued, in the 
sense of being postponed, by reason of the 
plague. A prorogation which was a mere ad- 
journment for the Easter holidays took place 
in Richard II.'s reign. Edward IV., who held 
only six Parliaments, was the first to make 
notable use of the proroguing power, and when 
by prorogations a Parliament called by him in 
1472 was made to last two years and a half, this 
was considered a Parliament of very long dura- 
tion. From this Parliament Edward IV. suc- 
ceeded in getting large subsidies — a good reason 
with a needy sovereign for its prolongation. The 
moment the royal assent was given to bills, the 
Parliament used to be by that fact dissolved. 
That fiction was given up for the public con- 
venience, and the expedient of prorogation 
was adopted by kings for their own. 
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To prove the second proposition at the head 
of this chapter — that the yearly sessions assured 
to us in modern days do not satisfy the claim 
which our ancestors made for short Parliaments, 
it must be made clear that the ancient custom 
and the claim depending upon it did not arise 
merely out of the judicial necessities of the time. 
Parliament was then, as Hallam points out, " the 
great remedial court for relief of private as well 
as public grievances." The assumption seems 
natural that this was the cause of the ordinance 
in Edward II.'s time, that the King should 
hold a Parliament once, or, if necessary, twice 
every year. One is apt to think this view con- 
firmed by the discovery that among the petitions 
of the Commons to Richard II. on his first Parlia- 
ment is one that he should hold a Parliament 
in a convenient place once a year, " to redress 
delays in suits, and to end such causes wherein 
the judges were of different opinions." That 
this, however, was not the only object in view 

C 
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in the holding of annual Parliaments is evident 
from the terms of the ordinance of Edward II., 
"that as, not only in matters of laWy but in 
grievances against the kin^s ministers^ redress 
could not be had except by Parliaments, they 
should be held once a year, or twice if need be, 
and that in a suitable place." * 

The wording of one of the statutes of 
Edward III. has already been given ; as for 
the apparent admission in Richard II.'s time, 
that Parliament was only wanted annually for 
" redress of delays in suits," it need only be 
contrasted with the terms of the remonstrance 
to that King when he stayed at Eltham. There, 
indeed, as already shown, it was laid down that 
the King ought to convene his Lords and 
Commons to his court of Parliament, as to the 
highest court of the whole realm in which equity 
ought to shine bright without any spot clear 
as the sun ; but much more was maintained than 

♦ Petyt. 
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this. In this highest court of the realm all 
public grievances or errors were to be redressed ; 
the state and good government of the kingdom 
were " to be treated of with the most prudent 
counsel ; " the means of " conveniently and 
honourably discovering and repulsing the foes 
of the King and nation at home and their 
enemies abroad, had to be considered ; and, "with 
a wholesome deliberation," the Parliament was 
" to foresee and order how the necessary burdens 
of the King and kingdom might with most 
ease, the public wants considered, be supplied." 
Then follows this noteworthy declaration : 
"They conceive, also, that since they are to 
support all public charges incumbent, they 
should have the supervisal how, and by whom, 
their goods and fortunes are to be expended." 
It was when Richard, revolting against this 
remonstrance, threatened to ask aid from the 
King of France rather than truckle to his own 
subjects, that Parliament plainly answered him 
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that the people had it in their power, by their 
ancient constitution, to depose from the throne 
those monarchs who alienated themselves from 
their people. 

Not only was it the constitutional theory that 
the Parliament should at its annual meetings 
exercise such powers as the remonstrance to 
Richard II. assumes, but in practice these 
powers were exercised, and the Parliament was 
called to advise with the King as circumstances 
changed. Advice on peace and war and on 
all great matters of state, now taken indirectly 
from a ministry supposed to be representative 
of a Parliament held in turn to be represen- 
tative of the people, was in these days taken 
directly from the Parliament Edward I., says 
Hume, issued writs to the sheriffs to send to 
Parliament two deputies from each borough 
within their county, provided with sufficient 
powers to consent in their name to what he and 
his counsel should require of them, "as what 
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concerns all should be approved by all." The 
necessity for this approval and consent was 
staunchly maintained in after days. Edward III, 
was told with great bluntness by some of his 
Parliament men that they would not be com- 
pelled by any of his statutes or ordinances made 
without their consent. As an example of the 
functions exercised by the Parliament in those 
days, it maybe noted that in 1332 the Parlia- 
ment was convened " about the affairs of Ireland, 
and the King's going over there in person to 
quell the rebels who had done great mischiefs 
in that country. The Parliament adjourned to 
Thursday following to consider of this affair. 
They were alarmed with some sudden news out 
of the north which made them fear an invasion 
from the Scots, whereupon the Lords and 
Commons did each, by their several petitions, 
advise and request the King not to go into 
Ireland, but to send a sufficient supply of men 
and money, whilst himself marched a strong 
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army towards the north in order to watch the 
motions of the Scots." 

The assent of the people was always under- 
stood to be pledged in ParKament. In the 
seventeenth year of Edward II.'s reign, it was 
declared that things concerning the state of 
the King and his heirs, the estate of the realm, 
and the people were done by the King and 
" by the assent of the prelates, earls, and barons, 
and the commonalty of the realm, according 
to custom."* That this assent was not origin- 
ally held to be obtained by the concurrence of 
the same Parliament to divers affairs occurring 
at divers times, is obvious from the issue of 
fresh writs and the recurrence of elections. 
There were, of course, serious obstacles to the 
continuance of the same Parliaments for any 
length of time in these days ; but if further 
evidence be demanded to show that the con- 
stitutional necessity for recurrence to the sense 

* Petyt. 
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of the constituency was implied in the frequency 
of new Parliaments, it is surely obtainable in 
what occurred in the Parliament of 1339. The 
ostensible reasons for calling the Parliament 
were to provide for the better keeping of the 
peace, for the defence of the marches of Scot- 
land, and for guarding the sea. But the King's 
mouthpieces revealed a different reason. The 
King was in France. " He and others with 
him were entered into obligations for ;^300,ooo 
sterling, and more, towards the charge of his 
auxiliaries, and he could not handsomely march 
from thence without giving his creditors satis- 
faction." He demanded a large sum. The 
nobility gave handsomely, but "the Commons, 

> 

though they declared themselves very forward 
and willing to assist the King, yet prayed the 
regent that he would summon another Parlia- 
ment ill a convenient space, for they durst not 
grant any tax till they had takeil the sense of 
their constituents about it** 
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CHAPTER III. 

I fIR CLAIM NEGLECTED AND REVIVED. THE 
FIRST TRIENNIAL ACT. 

Whrn the Statutes respecting the yearly assem- 
lillfifj of the national council were allowed to fall 
Ifito abeyance, two evils were possible — ^long in- 
termission of Parliaments, and long duration of 
Parliaments. Both were experienced, but it was 
the weight of the first that led to the earliest 
revival of the claim for short Parliaments. 

The reasons why the ancient custom con- 
cerning annual Parliaments, and the law derived 
from that custom, came to be neglected and 
forgotten by our ancestors have already been 
suggested. As the popular control over Parlia- 
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ments relaxed, and the King's control increased, 
strange constitutional doctrines arose, the pro- 
pagation of which in the times examined in 
the previous chapter, would probably have suf- 
ficed to depose the princes who countenanced 
them. From the time of Henry VI., when 
that disfranchising Act limiting the right of 
election to the forty-shilling freeholders was 
passed, the power of the kings, owing to that 
and other changes, became so altered that 
Mr. Green, in his "Short History," character- 
izes the period from Edward IV. to Elizabeth 
by the appellation of the New Monarchy. 
He calls it the New Monarchy because, he 
says, "the old English kingship, limited by 
the forces of feudalism or by the progress of 
constitutional freedom, faded suddenly away, 
and in its place arose, all-absorbing and unre- 
strained, the despotism of the New Monarchy." * 
By Elizabeth's time the character of the Par- 

* See Appendix A. 
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liament had been wondrously altered, and we 
find King James in his long speeches openly 
maintaining that Parliament is "nothing else 
but the King's great council, which the King 
doth assemble either upon occasion of inter- 
preting or of abrogating old laws or of making 
new, according as ill manners was deserving, 
or for the public punishment of notorious evil- 
doers, or the praise and reward of the virtuous 
and well deservers." King James would have 
undoubtedly commended the cl6ture, for Par- 
liament, according to him, was " no place for 
particular men to utter their private conceits, 
nor for satisfaction of their curiosities, and least 
of all to make show of their eloquence by tyning 
(losing) the time with long studied and eloquent 
orations." In spite of — in great measure, 
perhaps, because of — ^James and his theory of 
divine right, his declarations that kings were 
exempt from any censure or correction upon 
earth, and his sedulous propagation of the 
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principle that he alone had the pdwer to call, 
adjourn, or dissolve Parliaments, old rights 
began to be asserted. Complaints were now 
made about the intermission of Parliaments ; 
the redress of grievances before supply was 
demanded ; and Sir Edward Coke dared to 
recall the fact that in Edward Ill's time, a 
Parliament "was holden every year that the 
people might complain of grievances." The 
Commons vindicated their privileges by a pro- 
testation which James, in blind fury, himself 
tore out of the journals. The imprisonment 
by Charles I. of Sir J. Eliot and Sir D. Digges, 
for expressions which had displeased him in 
their conduct of charges against Buckingham, 
roused the House to a resolution not to do 
anything more until they were righted in their 
privileges. Some explanation of the reason 
why sturdy men such as Eliot, Hampden, Pym, 
and others, were not sooner found to summon 
up courage in the asantjjoD of public rights 
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may be discovered in the fear that good men 
had of losing Parliaments altogether by per- 
cipitate protests. King James had boasted 
that he had broken the necks of three Parlia- 
ments. "I beseech you, gentlemen," said Sir 
D. Carleton, in 1626, " move not his Majesty 
with trenching upon his prerogatives, lest you 
bring him out of love with Parliaments. You 
have heard his Majesty's often messages to you 
to put you forward in a course that will be 
most convenient In those messages he told 
you that if there were not correspondency 
between him and you, he should be enforced 
to use new counsels. Now, I pray you con- 
sider what these new counsels are and may be. 
I fear to declare those that I conceive. In all 
Christian kingdoms you know that Parliaments 
were in use antiently, by which their kingdoms 
were governed in a most flourishing manner, 
until the monarchs began to know their own 
strength ; and, seeing the turbulent spirits of 
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their Parliaments, at length they by little and 
little began to stand upon their prerogatives, 
and at last overthrew the Parliaments through- 
out Christendom except here only with us." 

By 1640 the people's bitter experience of 
government without Parliament had revived the 
sense of the value of the ancient custom. Pym, 
discoursing for two hours on the grievances of 
the nation, wound up his speech with a declara- 
tion that the foundation of them all was the 
intermission of Parliaments. " By two statutes," 
said he, " neither repealed nor expired, Parlia- 
ment ought to be held once in a year." His 
view was eagerly supported by the House. One 
of the proposed subjects of a conference with the 
Peers was "that which relates to all, and is a 
great cause of all our former grievances — the 
not holding of Parliaments every year according 
to the laws and statutes of this realm." Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, but the Peers, petitioning 
the King for another Parliament, called attention 
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t^ \\\^ •* great grief" of his subjects at the in- 
tettut!<8ion of Parliaments. The citizens of 
IjUIhIou likewise petitioned the King. They 
et>mplttined of the seldom calling and tlie 
i^uddcn dissolution of Parliaments. The Scotch 
Itti^Litcd upon triennial Parliaments, and obtained 
AM Act declaring that "once at least in every 
three years a full and free Parliament shall be 
holdcn, and oftener as his Majesty shall be 
pleased to call them." 

Charles was forced by the public clamour to 
meet a Parliament — most memorable, perhaps, of 
all our Parliaments — in 1640. There was then 
no resisting the determination to discuss and 
redress the public grievances, and hand in hand 
with the bill for supply marched a measure for 
securing the meeting of Parliaments. At first, 
this Parliamentary Reform Bill seems to have 
been a measure for the yearly holding of Par- 
liaments ; but it came before the King as a bill 
for preventing inconvenience happening by the 
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long intermission of Parliaments. A speech of 
Lord Digby's on the bill is extant. "Unless," 
said he, "for the frequent convening of Parlia- 
ments there be some such course settled as may 
not be eluded, neither the people can be pros- 
perous and secure, nor the King himself solidly 
happy. I take this to be the unum necessarium. 
Let us procure this, and all our other desires 
will effect themselves. . . . The reflection back- 
wards on the distractions of former times upon 
intermission of Parliaments, and the considera- 
tion forward of the mischiefs likely still to grow 
from the same cause, if not removed, doubtlessly 
gave first life and being to those two dormant 
statutes of Edward IIL for the yearly holding 
of a Parliament ; and shall not the fresh and 
bleeding experience in the present age of 
miseries from the same spring, not to be para- 
lelled in any other, obtain a wakening, a resur- 
rection for them? It is that opportunity of 
being ill that we must take away, if ever we 
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mean to be happy, which can never be done but 
by the frequency of Parliaments." One of the 
arguments Lord Digby used was that no state 
can be wisely confident of any public niinisters 
continuing good longer than the rod is over him, 
and this he illustrated by reference to the cor- 
ruption of Noy and Wentworth, the first of 
whom he hoped God had forgiven in the other 
world, while the latter "must not hope to be 
pardoned in this till he were despatched to the 
other." The conclusion of his argument was, 
that until the nation should be certain of trien- 
nial Parliaments, at least there were cold hopes 
of security against a recurrence of the national 
grievance. 

The Triennial Bill, as may be guessed from 
this speech of Digby's, was generally demanded. 
Those who afterwards were known as Cavaliers 
joined with the party presently to be developed 
under the name of Roundheads in pressing it 
on the King. Its main provision was that every 
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third year a Parliament should be called. The 
writs, if not issued in proper form, might be 
legally ordered by * the Peers ; and if all the 
parties bound by the statute to issue the writs 
in default of the Lord Chancellor failed to do so, 
the people themselves might proceed to election 
without writs. In the preamble, the ancient 
right to frequent Parliaments is distinctly 
asserted, and it is actually enacted that the 
laws shall be observed : " Whereas, by the laws 
and statutes of this realm, a Parliament ought to 
be holden at least once every year for the redress 
of grievances ; but the appointment of the time 
and place for the holding thereof hath always 
belonged, as it ought, to his Majesty and his 
royal progenitors: and whereas it is by expe- 
rience found that the not holding of Parliaments 
accordingly hath produced sundry and great 
mischiefs and inconveniences to the King's 
Majesty, the Church, and Commonwealth : for 
the prevention of like mischiefs and incon- 

D 
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veniences in time to come, be it enacted — That 
the said laws and statutes shall be henceforth 
duly observed." But how, consistently with the 
above recited admission of the prerogative, could 
the Parliament secure that the law would be 
observed in the future any more than in the 
past? The remainder of the statute seems to 
suggest that it had been resolved to give the 
King ample grace. It may have been argued 
that a king might in good faith resolve that 
there was no necessity to call a Parliament one 
year, or even the next year ; or that even if his 
motives were doubted, patience might be exer- 
cised and forgiveness extended for two years to 
the monarch of the realm before his prerogative 
should be invaded on the ground of its not 
being exercised according to law. But if the 
month of September in the third year were 
fairly reached without a Parliament being con- 
vened, the nation must look to the preservation 
of its liberties. And so within two months a 
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Parliament should be assembled by hook or 
crook. The statute, therefore, made elaborate 
provision for the issue of writs without the 
initiative of the Crown. Then, in case a Par- 
liament so convened should be indignantly- 
dissolved by the sovereign, it was made unlawful 
to prorogue or dissolve any Parliament within 
fifty days after the time appointed for their 
meeting. The King did not like this interference 
with his prerogative of calling or dissolving 
Parliaments, even although it was only to be 
operative when he himself failed to exercise that 
prerogative within two years of the time ancient 
law required. He professed to like frequent 
Parliaments, but, said he, "to give power to 
sheriffs, constables, and I know not whom, to 
do my office, that I cannot yield unto." He 
** ingeniously confessed that frequent Parlia- 
ments were the best means to preserve the right 
understandings between him and his people 
which he so earnestly desired." The King had 
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to pass the bill, however, and he did it with a 
declaration that "never bill passed of more 
favour to the subjects than this." 

In the public joy with which this Act was 
hailed, and in the manifest concern of the Par- 
liament lest by any trick of the King's coun- 
sellors an act even so carefully worded might 
be evaded, there is abundant evidence that for 
this nominal and partial return to the old lines 
of the constitution there had been a most 
urgent demand in the country. After the King 
had given his assent to the bill, the Peers sent 
down a message to the Commons to tell them 
they were full of joy, and suggesting that they 
should join in asking the King to give them 
an opportunity of expressing thanks. They 
contemplated ringing of bells and bonfires 
throughout the whole city. The Conjmons sent 
an eager message back. They had been "in 
agitation of the same business" when their 
lordships' messengers came; they received the 
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message with much joy, and were ready to 
join their lordships. The same afternoon 
(Feb. 15th, 1641) "most humble and hearty 
thanks in the name of both Houses and the 
whole kingdom" were given to the King for 
an Act of which, they said, " as it is of singular- 
comfort and security for all your subjects for 
the present, so they are confident it will be 
of infinite honour and settlement for your 
Majesty's royal crown and dignity, as well as 
comfort to their posterity." The citizens had 
their bonfires. The streets of London, says Nal- 
son, the royalist chronicler of this reign, "were 
all in a blaze, and the bells proclaimed the joy, 
as well as the tongues of this party, rather of a 
triumph for victory than an acknowledgment for 
royal bounty." The public anxiety to preserve 
the fruits of this victory was appealed to in the 
Parliament's public recapitulation of the mes- 
sages that had passed between them and the 
King. This showed a fear that the King's coun- 
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sellors would by ** some wicked device or other» 
make the bill for the triennial Parliament^ and 
those other excellent laws mentioned in his 
Majesty's declaration, of less value than words." 
It was maintained at the time, in the Grand 
Remonstrance, as it is at this day recognized 
by our first authorities on constitutional his- 
tory, and as is made clear by the facts already 
set forth in this volume, that in the passing of 
this Act the Long Parliament had not gone 
beyond the restoration of strictly constitutional 
rightSw Hallam declares of the principal Acts 
and Statutes which we owe to this Parliament, 
that "they made scarce any material change 
in our constitution such as it had been estab- 
lished and recognized under the House of Plan- 
tagenet ; the law for triennial Parliaments even 
receded from those unrepealed provisions of the 
reign of Edward III. that they should be assem- 
bled annually." "Great as were the changes," 
says Green, "which had been wrought in the 
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first six months of the Long Parliament, they 
had been based strictly on precedent, and had, 
in fact, been simply a restoration of the older 
English constitution as it existed at the close 
of the Wars of the Roses." 

One Act, however, was not founded on pre- 
cedent, and was, indeed, contrary to the principles 
the Parliament itself had maintained. This was 
the Act preventing its own dissolution except by 
its own consent The pleas for this inconsis- 
tent conduct were of a kind always at the 
command of those who exercise arbitrary 
powers — the urgency of the occasion, the neces- 
sity of providing for the King's own security, 
and the public peace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RENEWALS OF THE CLAIM. THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS. THE SECOND TRIENNIAL ACT. 

Experience taught the nation that they might 
suffer from Parliaments as well as for want of 
them, unless they could secure frequent appeals 
to the people according to the spirit of the 
ancient laws. This conviction was never entirely 
dormant, even when the Triennial Act was 
repealed at the Restoration. It grew stronger 
with experience of an eighteen years Parliament 
under Charles II. ; it found expression in the 
Declaration and Bill of Rights ; and, finally, it 
gave the nation a second Triennial Act 

After Cromwell had dispersed the Rump, he 
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himself, in his schemes for a reformed Parlia- 
ment, saw it to be wise to provide that one should 
be summoned every third year, and that without 
its own consent the Parliament should not be 
dissolved within five months of its assembling* 
His Parliament of 1654 is eulogised by his- 
torians for its representative character. Crom- 
well declared to it that the danger to avoid was 
the perpetuating of the same Parliaments. The 
Parliament endorsed his view in a measure that 
no triennial Parliament should sit beyond six 
months without the Lord Protector's consent, 
and then only for a strictly limited time. 
Within the intervals of the triennial Parlia- 
ments other Parliaments might be called as 
necessity required, on the understanding that 
these should end before the triennial election. 
The measure never became law, owing to the 
dissolution by Cromwell, but the security which 
It was designed to give was always kept in 
view by the nation. The next Parliament he 
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called, though it hankered after a monarch 
and offered him the kingly title, also petitioned 
the Protector to summon Parliaments of two 
Houses "once in three years at farthest, and 
oftener as the affairs of the nation shall re- 
quire." The Rump had before its sudden 
dissolution discussed some schemes for a con- 
stant representation of the people. In these 
discussions it was suggested that Parliament 
should always sit, but should be kept in har- 
mony with the people by a perpetual rotation of 
its members. Another proposition was, that 
two councils should be chosen by the people, 
one of them to have the power of proposing and 
discussing laws, the other to arrive at the final 
decision. It is important to riotice that in this 
proposal also the right of the people to be fre- 
quently consulted was acknowledged by a pro- 
vision that every year a third part of each 
council should retire, so that their places might 
be filled by a fresh election. Nothing but con- 
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tempt, however, could be felt for professions of 
regard for the popular voice from a body whose 
own mandate was now so antiquated, and who 
in fact were at the mercy of the army. 

In the popular reaction which brought about 
the Restoration, nothing was refused to the 
King, and with mad complaisance the Parlia- 
ment of the day repealed the Triennial Act. 
It appeared, from the speech of Charles, re- 
questing the Houses to pass a bill for this ob- 
ject, that there had been in the country some 
contention that the Parliament was really at 
an end. The King did not admit that an 
existing Parliament was ipso facto dissolved at 
the end of three years by the Act of 164 1, but he 
earnestly requested that the Act, which he said 
was passed in a time very uncareful for the 
prerogative, should be repealed. He thought it 
politic, at the same time, not to offend the 
national veneration for constitutional govern* 
ment "I need not tell you," he said, "how 
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much I love Parliaments. Never king was so 
much beholden to Parliament as I have been ; 
nor do I think the Crown can ever be happy 
without frequent Parliaments." He concluded 
with a threat that, if he did think otherwise, he 
would never suffer a Parliament to come to- 
gether by the means prescribed by the Triennial 
Act The obedient House, thus lectured, lost 
no time in passing a repeal bill, and in con- 
demning the statute of 1641 as derogatory to 
the prerogative of the Crown. But even this 
compliant Parliament, while repealing the bill, 
brought in another to declare that Parliaments 
should not be intermitted more than three 
years. A few details of the debates at this 
time have been preserved to us by Pepys. To 
these are now added, by the valuable researches 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, some 
references to them from the Vemey MSS. 
From these it appears that the Act was not 
repealed without vigorous protests. Sir R. 
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Verney, having gone abroad to avoid taking 
the Covenant in 1643, l<^^pt up for many years 
a correspondence with friends at home, one of 
whom in 1664 wrote to him: "The debate on 
Tuesday was about the Triennial Bill, for the 
damning of which Prynne spake most despe- 
rately, and Sir R. T. as desperately to preserve 
it, and, if all be true, made a very coxcoming 
of Prynne, confounding him demonstratively, 
causing several Acts to be read showing his 
palpable mistakes in wilfully perverting the text, 
and that the bill was not an act of grace but the 
people's right, and ought not to be denied them — 
nay, that it was a condescension in the Parlia- 
ment and a waiving of part of their right to be 
taking a triennial Parliament when an annual 
was their due by former Acts of Parliament 
which he caused to be read, for which you may 
be sure he is farther become a Whitehall 
favourite, the clean contrary way. Yesterday it 
was resolved to take away the Triennial Bill, 
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and have another more exact, as is pretended." 
A few days afterwards, the same writer says : 
" Mr. Vaughan came to town on Saturday, and 
on Monday he pealed it away about triennials 
an hour and a half by the clock, spake so 
desperately home that he outshot Sir R. T. ten 
bows' length, but all in vain. The bill is en- 
grossed, marched up to the Lords, and so fare- 
well Magna Charta." 

These statements are corroborated with curious 
closeness in Pepys* diary. The first reference by 
Pepys is to the King's speech urging the passing 
of the Repeal Bill, and it concludes thus : — " So 
the Houses did retire to their own House, and 
did order the Act to be read to-morrow before 
them, and I suppose it will be repealed, though 
I believe much against the will of a good many 
that sit there." The next entry is riot less 
instructive : " 26th March. Sir W. Batten told me 
how Sir Richard Temple hath spoke very discon- 
tentful words in the House about the Triennial 
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Bill, but it hath been read the second time to-day 
and committed, and he believes will go on with- 
out more ado, though there are many in the 
House are displeased at it, though they dare not 
say much." Referring evidently to the Act about 
to be repealed, he says, " Above all expectation 
Mr. Prin is the man against it, comparing it to 
the idoll whose head was of gold, and his body 
and legs and feet of different metal. So this 
bill had several degrees of calling of Parliaments, 
in case the King, and then the Council, and then 
the Lord Chancellor, and then the Sheriffs 
should fail to do it." On the 28th March we 
find Pepys saying, " The great matter to-day in 
the House hath been that Mr. Vaughan, the 
great speaker, is this day come to town, and 
hath declared himself in a speech of one hour and 
a half, with great reason and eloquence, against 
the repealing of the bill for triennial Parlia- 
ments ; but with no successe : but the House hath 
carried it that there shall be such Parliaments, 
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but without any coercive power upon the King if 
he will bring this Act But, Lord, to see how the 
best things are not done without some desig^n, 
for I perceived all those gentlemen that I was 
with to-day were against it (though there was 
reason enough on their side) ; yet purely I could 
perceive, because it was the King's mind to have 
it ; and should he demand anything else I believe 
they would give it him." 

The King, pleased and even profusely grateful 
for the Repeal Bill, came down specially to give 
immediate assent to the compensatory bill for 
preventing intermission of Parliaments. As if 
to reassure any that might be inclined to repent 
of their haste, he protested that the repealed 
Act could never have been the occasion of fre- 
quent Parliaments, and promised that he would 
not be an hour the less without one in conse- 
quence of the change in the statute book. This 
was in 1664, and the king kept his word too 
literally. It was a long time indeed before 
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he was without "one" Parliament. The same 
Parliament, begun in May, 1 66 1, was carried on 
till the beginning of 1679, with intervals, and 
was at length parted with to avoid the intro- 
duction of the Exclusion Bill, on which the 
Parliament had set its heart. By the sur- 
render of the Triennial Act, the people might 
suffer inconveniences from extended Parliaments 
long enough, without further remedy than the 
gradual one afforded by the bye elections. 
Even then, as the name Pensioners* Parliament 
implied, corruption might prevail in favour of 
court interests where they were opposed to 
those of the nation, and we know how Danby 
bribed the legislators of that day. Hallam, 
while exempting this Parliament from serious 
reprehension, says it granted supplies too largely, 
and did not sufficiently provide against the 
perils of the time. Its great achievement, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, was only accomplished 
because the Kine- knew that he was about to 
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dissolve Parliament, and that if he opposed this 
bill his hopes of a more friendly Parliament 
were doomed. Macaulay, who has so thoroughly 
investigated this period, says the servility of 
this Parliament left a deep impression on the 
public mind, so that as long after as 1692 
it was the general opinion that " England ought 
to be protected against the risk of being ever 
again represented, during a long course of years, 
by men who had forfeited her confidence, and 
who were retained by a fee to vote against her." 
While the people's interests were thus at hazard 
from a long Parliament, there was no difficulty 
on the part of the monarch. When he began 
to find a Parliament troublesome, he took " into 
his serious consideration the many incon- 
veniences arising by the over-long continuance 
of one and the same Parliament," and forthwith 
declared his royal will and pleasure to dissolve it. 
"When rogues fall out, honest men come by 
their own," says the adage. When, in 1676, the 
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usurpers of parliamentary functions, as we must 
consider them from the passing of the repealing 
Act of 1664, were quarrelling over a question of 
privilege, the Peers bethought themselves that 
the Lower House, which presumed to dispute 
with them so hotly, was no longer a truly 
representative assembly. An address to the 
King, praying him to dissolve Parliament, was 
moved, and would have been passed but for 
the bishops. All the bishops present voted 
against the motion, which was defeated by the 
narrow majority of fifty against forty-eight. 
The debate, however, was useful and instructive. 
The constitution of the country, the ancient 
laws and statutes of the realm were again 
appealed to, and the fact that new Parliaments, 
and not frequent sessions of old ones, were by 
these laws required, was brought into view. 
Prorogations, or long adjournments, were de- 
clared to be things never heard of until later 
years in our history. The members, it was 
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urged, were chosen once a year, if not oftener, 
under the old law, " so that they might perfectly 
give the sense of those that chose them, and 
were the same thing as if those were present 
that chose." It was represented to be " most 
unreasonable that any particular number of 
men should for many years engross so great 
a trust of the people as to be their representa- 
tives in the House of Commons ; and that all 
other gentry and the members of the corpora- 
tions of the same degree and quality with them 
should be excluded. Neither is it agreeable 
with the nature of representatives to be con- 
tinued for so long a time, and those that chuse 
them not to be allowed frequent opportunity 
of changing the hands in which they are obliged 
to put so great a trust, the mutual correspon- 
dence of those who chuse and are chosen 
admitting of great variations in length of time." 
The bishops, apparently, had been arguing that 
the Church would be in danger from the Puritan 
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party at the elections, and that the Church and 
nation must fail together. But the prelates' 
fears were made light of, and they were taunted 
with confessing by resort to such argument that 
members of this House of Commons were " not 
the true representatives of those they serve for, 
and that the people and they were of different 
minds." The arguments of the minority were put 
on record in a protest signed by Buckingham, 
Clarendon, Dorset, Shaftesbury, Chesterfield, 
Mohun, Salisbury, and fifteen others. Bucking- 
ham, formerly of the Cabal, at the opening of 
the next session made a speech of singular 
eloquence and force on this subject It pro- 
cured him, by the way, a lodging for some time 
in the Tower, because he carried the ailment 
so far as to say that ParHament, then meeting, 
was, by virtue of its long continuance, by law 
dissolved- The Triennial Act having been 
repealed while the new law to prevent the 
discontinuancejO£.rafltameiits. longci- than three 
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years had not yet come into operation, he* 
argued that either the King was bound by the 
statutes of Edward III., or the Government of 
England by Parliaments according to law was 
at an end ; and once again he asserted, for the 
people of England, " their undoubted rights of 
choosing men frequently to represent their 
grievances in Parliament" From the efforts 
made to punish Aaron Smith, who had said 
"dangerous and seditious words against the 
being of this present Parliament," and to regu- 
late the press, it is to be presumed that the 
plea of Buckingham found ardent supporters 
in the country. Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
sent to the Tower for supporting the Duke of 
Buckingham's view, was in the next Parliament 
made a member of the new privy council, and, 
following the usual and natural course of those 
in office, opposed an early appeal to the people 
when, through difficulties with the existing 
Parliament, the king was inclined to make one. 
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Even in a well-bribed House of Commons 
there had before this been some murmuring 
about the length of the Parliament. Sir R. 
Temple, whose violent protests against the re- 
peal of the Triennial Act have already been 
noticed, brought in a bill for frequent holding 
of Parliaments in February, 1667. He sug- 
gested triennial Parliaments. Annual Parlia- 
ments, he seems to have argued, were laid 
aside because they were too frequent, and this 
is the first time we hear of any statement being 
made in Parliament against the old system of 
annual Parliaments. The debate was a warm 
one, characterized by what are called " scenes," 
nowadays. In the first place, Sir Hugh Wynd- 
ham having referred to the bill as brought 
in "he had almost said with impudence," this 
expression, in the language of the chronicle of 
the day (Grey's " Debates "), " was taken ill by 
many." Again, Sir Thomas Littleton, in de- 
fence of the bill, said he knew not a more 
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modest way of compelling the King by law. 
" Great exception was taken at the expression ;" 
some good-natured members, anxious to allay 
the storm, suggested that the word used by the 
honourable member was not "king," but "thing." 
There were also objections to the bill on 
account of non-compliance with some of the 
forms of the House, and the Speaker objected 
that the bill was blotched and interlined. 
"With much difficulty," says the reporter 
of this ancient debate, "a first reading was 
obtained ; but from that time the gentleman 
that brought it in did not increase his interest 
in the House." It is to be gathered from this 
debate that the bill revived the provision of 
the previous Triennial Act, that if in three years 
the King should not call a Parliament, the 
chancellor for the time being might issue out 
writs for an election. Sir T. Clifford, who held 
a government office, denounced the bill as con- 
trary to monarchy, and appealed to his fellow- 
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members to say whether it would be proper 
for the House that had repealed a similar Act 
to pass another, or whether it would be seemly 
towards the King, " who had declared so much 
affection to the Parliament." In the debate 
there is not wanting evidence of a conscious- 
ness on the part of members, that they 
were not precisely in harmony with the con- 
stituencies in their treatment of this measure. 
One representative asked what the people would 
say if this bill were thrown out ; another member 
seized on the fact of the bill being interlined 
as a reason for laying it aside in preference to 
rejecting it, for he "would not have it thrown 
out, lest apprehensions should be in the minds 
of the people ; " and the House itself, in finally 
ordering Sir R. Temple to withdraw the 
measure, thought it prudent to take steps to pre- 
vent its votes being challenged on such measures. 
It ordered that no bill of this nature should in 
future be tendered without leave and order. 
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The feeling in favour of short Parliaments 
grew with the growth of the Parliament in 
years. It was nine years after Sir Richard 
Temple was forced to withdraw his bill that 
some of the Lords took advantage of this 
public feeling, and, as already shown, would 
have carried a motion in favour of dissolution 
but for the votes of the bishops. In 1677 so 
much eagerness was shown out of doors to 
make out that the prorogation of more than 
twelve months was illegal, and that the Parlia- 
ment was consequently dissolved by lapse of 
time, that the House of Commons was forced 
to take notice of the subject of so " much dis- 
course abroad." A motion was made that in 
order to settle all doubt the King should be 
asked to dissolve the Parliament. It is not 
surprising that it did not meet with much 
support. Colonel Birch, who spoke in the 
debate, gives us the explanation in the shrewd 
remark, "Those in the long Parliament were 
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willing to keep their places, and he never yet 
met with any that were willing to part with 
theirs." 

The King, who ** never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one," soon after roused 
the nation to protest rather against " the break- 
ing of Parliaments," as the phrase then had it, 
than against their long duration. Charles had 
to grapple with the suspicion that he intended 
to govern without a legislature, and he found 
it necessary to give a public assurance that he 
intended to have recourse to frequent Parlia- 
ments. The grievance of the moment was short 
Parliaments — ^sittings of the Legislature abruptly 
broken off because they were inconvenient to 
the King, but that the other grievance was 
always borne in mind is proved by the fact 
that the remedy sought by the Declaration of 
Rights was not a Parliament of long or even 
fixed duration. The evils of long Parliaments 
were too recent not to be vividly remembered. 
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Hence, after the brief reign of James II., in 
the Declaration of Rights, thirteenth article, it 
was declared " That for redress of all grievances, 
and for the amending, strengthening, and pre- 
serving of the laws. Parliaments ought to be held 
frequently." Sir R. Temple, in the debates 
about this time, mentioned, as among the things 
necessary to secure liberties to posterity, "the 
calling of persons to account that break Par- 
liaments when they will not do what pleased, 
the providing for their certainty and frequency, 
and the providing for elections of Parliaments 
that corporations may not be made tools to 
nominate whom they please." In the Scotch 
Parliament the declaration ran, " that for redress 
of all grievances, and for amending, strength- 
ening, and preserving of laws. Parliaments ought 
to be frequently called and allowed to sit, and 
the freedom of speech and debate secured to the 
members." The Bill of Rights, confirming the 
declaration of right of the people of Great 
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Britain to short Parliaments, received the royal 
assent on the i6th of December, 1689. 

The Convention Parliament which called Wil- 
liam to the throne was itself of short duration, 
but the unreadiness of Parliaments to curtail 
their own existence was shown by the con- 
tinuance of the next, which met in 1690, till 
long past the triennial period ; not, however, 
without protest and a strenuous attempt to pre- 
vent this encroachment on the popular right. 
Already, in 1692, there were complaints that 
the electors were unfairly represented, and in 
the Legislature the claim for short Parliaments 
was revived by the introduction of another 
Triennial Bill. The Commons had sent to the 
Lords the Place Bill. The Peers rejected it, 
but forthwith declared for a Triennial Bill, and 
sent it down to the Commons. This bill in the 
Lower House met with opposition from Tories 
who, singular as the statement sounds in our 
day, relied a great deal in their argument upon 
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the avowed necessity of being jealous of the 
Lords. "Is it reasonable," asked Sir E. Sey- 
mour, the leading opponent of the bill, " that 
the Lords, who represent themselves, should turn 
you out that represent the people ? " Even Sir 
R. Temple, who, as he reminded his colleagues 
in the Commons, had always been in favour of 
short Parliaments^ suspected the designs of the 
Peers, and spoke against this measure. The 
majority, however, knew that the bill was de- 
manded by the country, and did not dare to vote 
against it ; and, as will be seen from some of the 
names to be presently mentioned, there were 
uncompromising Tories who gave this Whig 
measure their support One of the arguments in 
favour of the bill was that bribery would pre- 
vail in the House if it lasted too long. This 
was certainly in these days a serious danger 
which did not pass away till long afterwards, 
and which furnished the literature of the reign 
with amusing anecdotes of the expectations 
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of county members and their demands upon 
the ministers who resorted to corruption. But 
whether by bribery or otherwise, it was recog- 
nized that in Parliament men were apt to 
change. " When men continue here long, they 
alter," said one member ; " they come up hither 
free men, but here are made bondmen." This 
honest fellow believed in the equity of frequent 
elections. " If to be elected be an honour," he 
said, " let neighbours share ; if a burden, so 
likewise." Mr. Herbert, afterwards Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, and acknowledged to be " a 
hearty promoter of the Revolution," said, "I 
would rather have a standing army than a 
standing Parliament." Sturdy was the declara- 
tion of Mr. Bowyer, member for Southwark. 
"Two of the greatest mischiefs of this king- 
dom," said he, "are either to have no Parlia- 
ments or to have long Parliaments." Mr. Harley 
put in the argument that " a standing Parliament 
can never be a true representative, men are much 
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altered after being some time here, and are not 
the same men as sent up." Sir T. Clarges told 
the House that he could not refuse to speak 
in favour of the bill, lest in the country he 
should be discredited, and expressed his opinion 
that the article in the Bill of Rights which was 
" the chief good " was that relating to triennial 
Parliaments. Mr. Foley, taking a line befitting 
the character of a man who was by-and-by 
selected to replace a Speaker disgraced for 
bribery, wanted the bill to stop corruption. Sir 
F. Winnington maintained that the people had 
as much right to have frequent Parliaments as 
to have Parliaments, because they could not 
recall their members without an election. Fre- 
quent Parliaments, he said, would cure the 
great evils and oppressions of privilege. Sir 
C. Musgrave, lamenting that former laws on 
this subject had ever been evaded, insisted on 
the necessity for now having them "better 
explained ; " and Colonel Granville declared that 
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the bill, so far from being an innovation, was 
designed to guard our ancient constitution. 
Such arguments, or more probably the know- 
ledge that on this subject at least the people 
were roused, led to the second reading of the 
bill by 210 votes against 32. On the motion 
for commitment of the bill, similar arguments 
were advanced for and against the measure. 
Howe declared that persons out of doors would 
thank the House for the bill, and as for him- 
self, he hoped to behave so well as to be again 
sent up. Mr. Brockmann, a member who after- 
wards brought in another Triennial Bill, laid 
down the proposition that it was better for the 
King to rely on his people than on the ministry. 
Mr. Foley, again speaking for the bill, argued 
that when a Parliament failed to check a 
ministry the people would succeed. All speeches, 
it seems, were not to the point in these days 
any more than in the present. The report from 
which this summary has been derived quaintlv 

r 
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says that "Sir John Guise spoke also in this 
debate, in which he was not very short neither, 
but it was difficult to perceive whether he was 
for or against the bill." The speech of Colonel 
Titus, in the form it has come down to us, is 
not lacking in the point which that of Sir 
J. Guise wanted. He compared Parliaments to 
manna, which when it fell was sweet as honey, 
but if kept bred worms. " It is objected," said 
he, " that we have good laws for frequent Par- 
liaments already. I answer, the ten command- 
ments were made almost four thousand years 
Ago, but were never kept." The bill was 
committed, but in order to meet objections 
on the score of interference with the King's 
prerogative, the clause terminating the Parlia- 
ment on January ist, 1694, was altered, and 
it was simply declared that the Parliament 
should be dissolved on March 25th, 1694, "if 
the King pleased," Burnet declares that one of 
the objections to the bill was that frequent 
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elections would make the freeholders proud and 
insolent when they knew that applications must 
be made to them at the end of three years. 
Another was the great cost of elections. The 
bill finally passed by 200 to 161 votes; but, 
to the astonishment of the country, the King 
refused to give his assent. He seems to have 
caused to be given out as his reason for 
declining to pass the bill, his indisposition to 
part with the Parliament while the nation was at 
war. Great excitement prevailed in the country 
in consequence of the royal veto imposed on this 
measure. Its early re-introduction was inevitable. 
Surprise followed surprise, however. Notwith- 
standing the popularity of the measure, it was 
destined to fail once again before it was finally 
adopted. In addition to the letters of UHermi- 
tage, to which Macaulay acknowledged himself 
indebted on this subject, and to the correspond- 
ence of Bonnet, utilized by Von Ranke, we have 
now a new source of information in the letters 
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di$c//\'C3TE3d ainDOffl^ ttlac Eairil of Denbttgihs raanu- 
isicnyui. The Mamquas of SalasbuiA', in his 
re^ji^/jt as a mecnlber of the Haslodcal MSS. 
C^ATifni^ion on these papers, takes notice of 
a MLTics of letters in French firom a person 
who e\ idently had access to Court to some one 
abroad, supposed by Lord Salisbury to be Dyke- 
vclt The fulness of this m^'sterious person's 
references to the Triennial Bill shows the im- 
fx^rtancc with which the measure was re- 
^;tr<lcd. It is to be gathered from his narrative, 
that the bill for triennial Parliaments was 
assiduously promoted at the beginning of 
the session in December, 1693, ^^ ^ measure 
<>t>viously demanded for the pacification of 
the people. The famous bill, as it was called, 
had been, or was to be, so altered as to 
obvijitc, in the opinion of some Tory members, 
tlieir objections to the restriction of the King's 
prerogative. Thus the chances of success 
seemed to be improved. On the other hand, 
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some of the Peers who had supported the Earl 
of Shrewsbury in promoting the bill of the 
previous session, were now disposed to be more 
inclined to the interests of the King. Parties 
were strangely mixed up during the discussion. 
It commenced in the Lower House ; and when it 
was decided that the present Parliament should 
not sit longer than September, 1694 — that from 
that date there should be general elections 
triennially, but that questions concerning 
annual sitting and prorogation should be left to 
the King — courtiers were heard to express the 
opinion that the royal assent would not be with- 
held from the measure thus framed. A few 
days afterwards, however, an amendment was 
offered on the third reading of the bill. The 
nature of the amendment is not described, but 
a meagre reference to the subject in Chandler's 
"Debates" shows that it was offered with the view 
of making sure that there should be an actual 
session of Parliament within a fixed time from 
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the dissolution. Upon this question the party 
opposed to the bill found they had secured a 
majority of votes. They forthwith moved the 
rejection of the measure, and by 146 to 136 
votes gave it the coup de grdce. This caused 
no little surprise, but from the source of this 
narrative we are justified in inferring that there 
were those in Parliament — George Grenville 
among them— who had decided in favour of the 
rejection of the bill, because in their opinion 
it was no longer conformable to the measure of 
last year, which they believed to be demanded 
in the public interest It was resolved by the 
party for the bill that a new measure should be 
immediately introduced into the Upper House. 
Monmouth was its sponsor. Shrewsbury, the 
champion of the measure of 1692-3, had evaded 
responsibility for the present measure by re- 
tiring into the country. In a great debate 
lasting five hours the question whether there 
* oiild be compulsory annual sessions was 
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decided in the affirmative. The Earl of Not- 
tingham, the Bishop of Worcester (the famous 
Stillingfleet), and the Earl of Mulgrave, now on 
the side of the court, opposed the proposition ; 
but the majority appealed, in support of their own 
position, to the old laws in favour of annual Par- 
liaments, and carried the day by fifty-eight votes 
against thirty-four. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Tillotson), though esteemed well-inten- 
tioned towards the court, went with the majority 
through conviction that the measure, while not 
really prejudicial to the prerogative, was in con- 
formity with our ancient laws. The Bishop of 
St. David's — a Jacobite^— was on the same side ; 
but the rest of the episcopal bench opposed 
the bill. Three days later there was a hot con- 
troversy over the CKpression "holden" in the 
clause providing for the annual assembling of 
Parliament. The insertion, by a majority of 
twenty, of a clause so defining this word as to 
maintain the prerogative of proroguing Parlia- 
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Lower House would reject a provision so con- 
trary to the design of the measure. In the 
House of Commons the bill passed its earlier 
stages without any amendment, though there 
was much discussion on the clause introduced 
by the Lords, and excitement on the subject 
seemed to be dying out. But, returning to such 
home records as we have of the debates at these 
times, we find the Commons at the last stage 
of the bill again debating the subject. The 
obnoxious clause was " that a Parliament shall 
be understood to be holden, although no Act or 
judgment shall pass within the time of their 
assembly." Sir E. Seymour again played on 
the House's jealousy of the Peers. Were they, 
he asked, to allow the Lords to send down pro- 
positions to them which they had in their own 
House rejected ? Or, having declared a love of 

et pour ne plus parler d'une affaire que le roy a refusde 
avec tant de raison Tannde derni^re, sgavoir le due de 
Somerset, cet comte d' Abingdon et le comte de Noting- 
ham tous trois Torys. 
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frequent PaiiiamentSs vould they accept a bill 
which might put them to die trouble of coming 
to the Parliament only to be sent home again ? 
Would they accept a \xSl firom the Lords de- 
claring when they should be dissolved ? Sir C. 
Musgrave ^'as not inclined to dispute the right 
of the Peers to originate a bill even erf this sort 
Moreover, he thought Ae dissolution of their 
Parliament absolutely necessary. Still, when 
Parliaments met he liked them to do something ; 
and, accordingly, he protested against Ae Lords' 
definition clause as legalizing pnMX)gations before 
grievances were heard and redressed. Colonel 
Titus, on whose quaint speeches Macaulay has 
lovingly if briefly touched, did not object to a 
good thing from the Lords, though he admitted 
that it was naturally provoking that the Lords 
should prescribe the time of their dissolution. 
" St Paul," he said, " desired to be dissolved, 
but if any of his friends had set him a day he 
would not have taken it well of them." But 
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Titus thought of the people as well as the Peers. 
Good Parliaments he knew to be their desire ; 
and, added he, " I never saw long Parliaments 
good ones." The opposition to this interpreta- 
tion clause not being successful, the interest in 
the bill subsided, and it was rejected altogether. 
At last, however, a Triennial Act was secured 
in 1694. In the country short Parliaments were 
still loudly clamoured for, and Samuel Johnson 
— he who had been whipped from Newgate to 
Tyburn for writings obnoxious to James II., 
who boasted that he had laid the bridge for 
William the Third to cross over to this country, 
and who had been compensated for his former 
degradation by William and his Parliament — 
had issued his " Essay concerning Parliaments at 
a Certainty." Tracing our Parliaments back to 
yearly folkmotes established by King Arthur 
and held "at the beginning of the kalends of 
May," this pamphlet vindicated the right of the 
people to annual elections. In the ministry the 
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Whig interest about this time was strengthened, 
and the King's disposition to resist Parliament 
was no longer so strong. Sir William Temple 
and Jonathan Swift,* his messenger to Court, had 
failed to restrain the King from exercising his 
veto in 1692-3, but in the interval William had 
received a " representation " from the Commons, 
in which he was warned that the denial of the 
royal assent to bills redressing grievances was 
an infrequent occurrence in previous reigns, and 
was seldom unattended with inconvenience to 
the Crown. On this he had promised ever to 
have a great regard for the advice of Parliament. 
The Commons showed great earnestness on the 
subject Notwithstanding the urgent recom- 
mendation of other measures in the speech from 
the throne, " the first thing they did was to order 
Mr. Harley to prepare and bring in a bill for 
the frequent meeting and calling of Parliaments, 
which they had been so earnest for in former 

* See Appendix B. 
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sessions, and were resolved to insist upon this. 
The bill was easily drawn up and presented 
November the 22nd, and read with despatch the 
third time, and passed December the T3th, and 
sent up to the Lords, who on December the i8th 
gave it their concurrence without any amend- 
ments " (Chandler's " Debates "). The preamble 
of this measure was declaratory of constitutional 
rights. It asserted that by the ancient laws and 
statutes of the kingdom, frequent Parliaments 
ought to be held ; and that frequent new Parlia- 
ments tend very much to the happy union and 
^ good agreement of the King and his people. 
Under the bill, it was possible for the existing 
Parliament to be prolonged twelve months. 
In the House of Lords, Devonshire, Weymouth, 
Aylesbury, and Halifax, signed a protest against 
the passing of the bill, "because it tendeth 
to the continuance of this present Parliament 
longer than, as we apprehend, is agreeable to 
the constitution of England." And yet the 
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Parliament's continuance for the three full 
years after the passing of the new Act would 
not have brought it to the age of a septennial 
Parliament The Royal assent was given to the 
bill on the 22nd December, 1694. "The Act," 
says Burnet, "was received with great joy ; many 
fancying that all their laws and liberties were 
now the more secure since this was passed. . . . 
It was hoped that our constitution, in particular 
that part of it which related to the House of 
Commons, would again recover both its strength 
and reputation, which was now very much sunk, 
for corruption was so widespread that it was be- 
lieved everything was carried by that method." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PEOPLE DEPRIVED OF TRIENNIAL PAR- 
LIAMENTS. THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 

On a State emergency, the Whig Parliament 
of 1 7 16 procured the passing of the Septennial 
Act, but was aided in passing it by scandals then 
attending frequent elections. Corrupt practices, 
therefore, to which was partly owing the original 
undermining of the bulwark of popular liberty — 
short Parliaments, — had sqgain their evil in- 
fluence in curtailing national right The action 
of the Parliament, however, in prolonging its 
own existence, was accomplished only in the 
face of emphatic protests from Peers and people. 
The Parliamentary protest bore Tory testimony 
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to the contention that short Parliaments were 
the constitutional right of the people of Eng- 
land 

After following so closely the history of the 
demand for a frequent appeal to the people, and 
noting the difficulties with which this generally 
recognized security for the well-being of the 
State had been secured, it is startling to be 
reminded that the Triennial Act was repealed 
so early as 171 6. For this the people had 
apparently no direct responsibility whatever. 
But an indirect responsibility attaches to them 
for their failure to maintain the purity of elec- 
tion, and so furnishing their representatives with 
additional arguments for the course they took. 
The wise principle of our constitution is that 
elections should be free as well as frequent. 
The whole course of history during the period 
with which this book has yet had to do, proves 
the danger of neglecting this two-fold security. 
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When frequency of election was not insisted 
upon, the freedom of election was always some- 
how endangered. The King chose a time for 
his Parliament when he could influence the 
election ; or the member, tempted by the pro- 
spect of a lengthened period of distinction as 
a representative, found it worth while to corrupt 
the constituency ; or ministers manipulated the 
rotten boroughs. On the other hand, when 
freedom of election in the widest sense was 
not maintained, the interests of the people were 
sooner or later betrayed. Corrupt practices 
began, as we have seen, in high places, and led 
to the accumulation of unconstitutional authority 
in the Crown ; when the power of the Parliament 
was restored, the people's representatives were 
tampered with ; finally, when the people ob- 
tained their right of frequent elections, unguarded 
by any security for its impartial exercise, they 
too were subjected to corrupt and undue in- 
fluence. One of the pamphlets issued about 

G 
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the time of the struggle for the Triennial 
Act of 1694, states that at one election of 
the burgess for Northampton, the Court had 
spent the enormous sum in these days of 
;^ 14,000. Elections under the Triennial Act 
were ruinous in their cost, and feeling ran high 
on the question of the succession. The Minis- 
ters were not slow to avail themselves of this 
plea in support of a bill, the real reason for 
Avhich was their desire, by maintaining them- 
selves in power, to crush the last hopes of the 
Pretender's party^. If they had persuaded Par- 
liament that the necessity for the settlement of 
the kingdom alone justified its perpetuation of 
its own existence, they might have been met 
with a demand to meet a temporary exigency 
with a temporary measure. So, in the preamble 
the reasons for the bill were stated in a way the 
ingenuity of which earned for its framers the 
execration of future reformers. The Act of 
1694, making Parliaments triennial, was recited, 
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and the preamble continued : " and whereas it 
hath been found by experience that the said 
clause both proved very grievous and burden- 
some, by occasioning much greater and more 
continued the expenses in order to elections of 
members to serve in Parliament, and more 
violent and lasting heats and animosities among 
the subjects of this realm than were ever known 
before the said clause was enacted *; and the said 
provision, if it should continue, may probably at 
this juncture, when a restless and popish faction 
are designing and endeavouring to renew the 
rebellion within this kingdom and an invasion 
from abroad, be destructive to the peace and 
security of the Government.: Be it enacted," etc. 
The proposed enactment was that " this present 
Parliament, and all Parliaments that shall at any 
time hereafter be called, shall and may re- 
spectively have continuance for," and then fol- 
lowed a blank, which afterwards was filled up 
by the insertion of the number of years contem- 
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plated by the ministry in introducing the 
measure. 

The proposition to repeal the Triennial Act 
seems to have taken the country by surprise. 
As recently as in the preceding Parliament the 
mere suspicion of a repeal of the Triennial 
Act had occasioned an outcry in the country, 
and vehement protestations were heard against 
such a course from the very men who, now that 
their own party was in power, were advocating 
the measure. Ephemeral publications bearing 
the same date as the year of the Act, show 
great eagerness to pacify the feeling of con- 
stituencies who had rather been accustomed to 
discuss annual Parliaments than to anticipate 
septennial ones. The resolution to introduce 
this bill was probably first foreshadowed in a 
speech from the throne, on the royal assent 
being giving to the first bills passed in the 
session. George I. then acquainted the Par- 
liament with the Pretender's flight before his 
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forces, and bespoke the zeal and wisdom of the 
Parliament to take such measures "as may 
deprive our enemies at home of the power, 
since that alone can deprive them of the in- 
clination, again to attempt the disturbance of 
my goviernment." This was on February 17th, 
and by the time the bill was actually intro- 
duced into the House of Lords (the loth of 
April) we find that means had been employed 
to win opinions over in its favour. A sample 
of the current apologies for the suspension of 
triennial Parliaments, in the favourite form of a 
letter to a country gentleman, dated on the 
very day of the bilFs introduction, begins, " You 
will be surprised that I, who so lately expressed 
myself uneasy at the design of altering the 
Triennial Bill, should so quickly have changed 
my mind and appear an advocate for the 
design." In the pleas then urged to conciliate 
the people, it was as a suspensory measure that 
the bill was spoken of " Not one word in this 
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tracts'' says oae writer, '^ts to be imderstood to 
mean the absolute repeal, bat a temporaiy sus- 
pension of the law, the Innitation to expire 
at a certain time^ and the law tben to return 
to its fiill force unless these limitatioos should 
be further extended hy the same anthcmty and 
upon the like necessity, of wiiicb necessity 
Parliament shall always be the judge." The 
public were assured that the re^;nii^ prince and 
the existing Parliament might be trusted not 
to do anything to endanger liberty. The 
practice of occasionally suspending the Militia 
Act and Habeas Corpus Act was adduced as 
an instance of suspension of laws most essential 
to the liberties of the people, and the great 
importance of frustrating the hopes of the 
Jacobites at the next election was strongly 
urged. " If this Parliament continue," wrote a 
unphleteer already quoted, " the Jacobites are 
in entirely lost ;' their cause can never have a 
'pction in this country . . . the Pretender may 
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e'en go and buy land in Swisserland or in Mount 
Helliard, or wherever he pleases. He will never 
find any more in Great Britain than what his 
coffin should take up when they come to bury 
him." Another writer, giving what he calls 
"particular reasons sufficient and strong for the 
present suspension/' alludes to the fact that 
the "unhappy deluded people of this nation, 
are so far from being cured of their frenzy by 
the late rebellion that they appear as barefaced 
and open against the Government as ever." 
He therefore proposed to deprive the King's 
enemies of the power of doing mischief under 
the Triennial Act. There was no pretence of 
concealing the unpopularity of the proposal. 
One letter- writer refers to his correspondent as 
expostulating with unusual warmth on the 
rumoured design among the great men of the 
Whig party to get a law either to suspend 
the Triennial Act for four years or to repeal it 
Other writers argue that when a thing ought 
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to be done, its unpopularity ought not to be 
considered. Petitions against the bill were read 
in Parliament One from Horsham was rejected 
by the House on account of the bold assertion 
of the petitioners, that they looked upon the 
bill as an overturning of the constitution and 
an infringement of their liberties. 

The proposal to repeal the Triennial Act was 
stoutly resisted in both Houses of Parliament, 
though in the long run a measure recommended 
by reasons which, while affording a patriotic pre- 
text, so strongly appealed to personal interests, 
was naturally carried by a sweeping majority. 
The bill was first presented to the House of 
Lords by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Steward 
of the King's household. It is to be noticed 
that there was no pretence then, as there had 
been in the country, that the measure was to 
be temporary in its operation. In subsequent 
agitations for its repeal, and in some histories, 
the bill has been referred to as only a tem- 
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porary enactment ; but, as may be seen from, 
the preamble already quoted, the measure from 
the first bound future Parliaments as far as any 
Parliament can bind its successors — that is, until 
another statute should be passed for its repeal. 
Complaints were immediately made of the ex- 
traordinary character of the bill. King William, 
it was urged, had gained the hearts of his sub- 
jects by the Triennial Act, and it would be 
strange that the most popular of our laws, re- 
garded as the great security of our rights and 
liberties, should be repealed in the earliest years 
of the Protestant succession. It was contended 
that, while by the Triennial Act the country 
had an opportunity to remedy abuses, the bill 
would establish- a grievance and take away their 
remedy. The bill, it was further said, showed 
a distrust of the people, and an intention of 
governing by fear, and it was calculated to 
exasperate rather than to settle the people. 
But the stoutest opposition was offered to it 
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on the ground of its subversion of the con- 
stitution. The power of the Parliament legally 
to pass such a measure was vehemently con- 
tested. For the House of Commons to continue 
in existence for a longer time than was con- 
templated by the electors when it was chosen, 
would be in violation of the people's rights and 
a breach of trust It was wittily observed by 
the Earl of Peterborough, in language for which 
he apologized to the bishops, that he knew not 
how to describe the manner of existence of such 
a Parliament except by the use of words in 
the Athanasian Creed, since it would neither 
be made nor created, but " proceeding," Lord 
Trevor looked upon the Triennial Act as an 
essential part of our constitution, according to 
which frequent and annual elections were to be 
held ; and the Duke of Buckingham represented 
that the Triennial Act, whatever its incon- 
veniences, was a good law, which could not be 
repealed without altering the constitution. If 
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a Parliament might prolong its existence for 
seven years, it was argued by the Earl of 
Nottingham that before the septennial period 
had elapsed stronger reasons might be alleged 
for continuing it still longer, or even perpetuat- 
ing it in absolute subversion of the third estate 
of the realm. As for the Bishop of London, 
be was so "confounded between dangers and 
inconvenience on one side, and destruction on 
the other," that he could not make up his mind 
how tcJ vote. To these arguments on consti- 
tutional grounds were opposed, by the pro- 
moters of the bill, the declarations that a 
supreme power was vested in the Legislature 
to rectify any inconvenience experienced from 
a former law ; that the Triennial Act was itself 
an alteration of the old constitution ; that their 
lordships must now strengthen themselves and 
disarm their enemies, otherwise the rebellion 
might be renewed ; and that frequent election 
rendered the government "dependent on the 
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caprice of the multitude, and very precarious." 
Lord Carteret found an excuse for the bill, that 
it was not against frequent sessions, but only 
against frequent elections. The Duke of New- 
castle, reminding the House of the "restless 
popish faction " which figured in the preamble, 
warned their lordships "that emissaries were 
busy everywhere to keep up the spirits of the 
people for a year longer, and then they hoped 
to retrieve all by a new election." But, above 
all, the supporters of the measure dwelt upon 
the scandals of recent elections. According to 
the Duke of Devonshire, triennial elections had 
served only to keep up party divisions, and " to 
raise and foment feuds and animosities in private 
families ; " they had " occasioned ruinous ex- 
penses," and given " a handle to the cabals and 
intrigues of foreign princes." It was the assertion 
of the Earl of Dorset, that this law had sown the 
seeds of corruption, and great numbers of per- 
sons, he said, had no other livelihood than their 
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employment in bribing corporations. This was 
one of the noblemen who had objected to the 
constitution being subject to the caprice of the 
multitude, and he had added the frank objec- 
tion to triennial elections that they destroyed 
all family interests. His own speech, however, 
entitles the reader to divide the blame of elec- 
tion scandals with others besides " the capricious 
multitude," for he follows up his references to 
corrupt practices by this grave reflection : " We 
have lately made a sad experience of it, since 
by those methods a Parliament was procured 
by the last ministry which gave sanction to 
most of their ill measures, and went near to 
give up the trade and liberties of the nation." 
The Earl of Hay, in his picture of election 
evils, told how when "Party-Healths went 
round, the naming of one general before another 
often produced a bloody quarrel." By way of 
rejoinder the opponents of the bill urged that 
the spending of money at elections was volun- 
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tary, that those who spent that money probably 
did so in the hope of obtaining places or pen- 
sions, and that a measure which would lengthen 
their time in Parliament would naturally tend 
to increase corruption. As to the rebellion, it 
was completely subdued ; and even if it had not 
been suppressed, there might still be two sessions 
before the legal expiration of the Parliament. 
The Bishop of Rochester, in one of the last 
debates on the bill, summed up his objections 
to it thus : " But if this bill was never so good 
in itself, it is very unseasonable because very 
unpopular and altogether useless, the rebellion 
being crushed and the power of France not to 
be feared, now especially when we have a 
glorious standing army, and a ministry that 
knows how effectually to engage the affections 
of the people." Opposition was, however, hope- 
less ; the bill was committed by ninety-six 
votes to sixty-one, and subsequently passed by 
sixty-nine to thirty-six. But on both occasions 
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protests were made by many peers. An elo- 
quent protest on the decision to commit the 
bill was signed by no fewer than thirty. It 
is a memorable document, for the full text of 
which the reader is referred to the end of this 
volume.* 

The first reception of the bill in the House of 
Commons was a little doubtful, Lord Guernsey 
moving to reject it without even giving it a 
reading. The House, however, did not concur 
in such a summary proceeding, but read it a 
first time, and on its second reading debated 
for two hours principally upon the right of the 
Lords to initiate a bill so closely concerning the 
Commons. The division showed 276 in favour 
of the bill bemg read a second time, while 156 
opposed the second reading. According to the 
then practice of the House, the second reading 
so resolved upon took place on a future day. 
The main debate, equivalent to our second read- 

* See Appendix C. 
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ing debates at the present day, took place im- 
mediately after the second reading on the motion 
for commitment of the bill. Then "arose a 
warm debate that lasted from two in the after- 
noon till near eleven at night." There was an 
equal number of speakers for and against the 
bill. In the opening of the debate, the bill was 
commended very cautiously to the House by 
Mr. Lyddell, member for Lostwithiel, who assured 
the House that nothing would have induced 
him to propose this alteration in the law if he 
had not been convinced that the maintenance of 
the law would be more liable to inconvenience 
and danger than its repeal. The experiment 
might at first disquiet the minds of the people, 
but would ultimately secure the tranquillity of 
the kingdom. For several years past the people 
had been both bribed and preached into the 
Pretender's interest and dislike of the Protestant 
succession, and therefore it became rather neces- 
sity than choice to apply an extraordinary 
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remedy to an extraordinary disease. That 
sturdy Jacobite, Shippen, opened the case against 
the bill with great vigour. He condemned the 
arguments for the bill as based on surmise and 
imagination. Even if the danger were not 
exaggerated, the hands of the Government had 
been strengthened by the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. To give the people the 
opportunity of declaring, at the end of three 
years, that they were unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment would be to increase the sphere of factions. 
The trust of members was triennial. Continued 
beyond its legal duration, they became their 
own electors, they acted by an assumed power 
and directed a new constitution. He scouted 
the notion that the people who had so much 
difficulty to obtain short Parliaments could be 
held, through this legislation, to have by their 
representatives condemned short and frequent 
Parliaments and established long and pensioned 
ones such as never had before been acknow- 

H 
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ledged by the Commons of Great Britain. It 
would be tedious, after learning the drift of the 
argument for and against the bill from the 
debate in the Upper House, to go in detail 
over all the speeches in the Commons upon this 
question, but as the constitutional aspect of it 
is debated to this day, it will be interesting to 
note that in answer to Sir Richard Steele, Mr. 
Snell, the member for Gloucester, said, "It 
may be objected that, when the people have 
once constituted the Legislature, the Legis- 
lature is invested with the whole power of their 
electors, and we are empowered not only to 
make laws, but to alter or repeal any law in 
being as we should think fit for their benefit and 
security, and they will undoubtedly be bound 
thereby ; but this is to be understood where the 
subject-matter of the laws we make is within 
compass of the trust which the people have, or 
may at least be supposed to delegate to us, and 
it is an ill way of reasoning to assert that we 
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have a power to do what we cannot do without 
prejudice to those we represent The right of 
electing representatives in Parliament is inse- 
parably inherent in the people of Great Britain, 
and can never be thought to be delegated to the 
representatives unless you*ll make the elected to 
be the elector, and at the same time suppose it 
the will of the people that their representatives 
should have it in their power to destroy those 
that made them whenever a ministry should 
think it necessary to screen themselves from 
their just resentments. This would be to destroy 
the fence to all their freedom, for if we have a 
right to continue ourselves one year, one month, 
or day, beyond our triennial term, 'twill un- 
avoidably follow we have it in our power to 
make ourselves perpetual." Mr. Bromley, one 
of the members for Oxford University, and a 
late secretary of State, doubted whether the 
bill, if passed, could carry the obligation of law, 
and expressed surprise that the Lords should 
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think them so unfaithful to the people as to 
accept a renewal of their right to sit from the 
Crown and the Peers, or should not allow to 
them some sense of shame at the prospect of 
returning to their counties and looking those in 
the face whom they had so greatly injured. 
This was the orator with whom originated a 
metaphor not unfamiliar since. " Does the 
power," he asked, " put into our hands by the 
people justify our turning the dagger into the 
bowels of the constitution ? " Sir Robert Ray- 
mond, afterwards Attorney -General and Lord 
Chief Justice, gave his legal opinion that King, 
Lords, and Commons could no more continue a 
Parliament beyond its natural duration than 
they could make a Parliament The scandalous 
expenses of elections, he said, had not increased 
from the contests of neighbouring gentlemen 
with one another, but " from strangers — ^by what 
influence or direction he could not tell — coming 
to their boroughs, who had no natural interest 
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to recommend them, nothing but bribery and 
corruption. Nothing," this authority added, 
" will so effectually prevent expenses as annual 
Parliaments. That was our ancient constitution, 
and every departing from it is usually attended 
with great inconveniences." This great debate 
resulted in the commitment of the bill by 284 
votes against 162. Discussion was renewed for 
two hours on the third reading, but the bill 
passed the House by 264 to 121 votes, and 
before the month of April had expired the King 
had given it his assent. Thus on an argument 
of expediency the law was again altered, while 
the Tories of that day bore their testimony in 
favour of that constitutional right of the people 
which it has been the object of these chapters to 
trace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE STRUGGLE TO RECOVER SHORT PARLIA- 
MENTS. 

Since the passing of the Septennial Act the 
claim to shorten Parliaments has never been 
absolutely surrendered. The struggle to re- 
cover short Parliaments began before the close 
of Walpole's administration, and was vigorously 
continued during the remainder of the eighteenth 
century. 

There is no record of a serious attempt to 
upset the Act of 17 16 until 1734. To infer 
from this, however, that the people had condoned 
the invasion of their constitutional right, and 
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acquiesced in the policy of the Whig leaders, 
would be a mistake. The bursting of the South 
Sea Bubble had distracted the nation and 
diverted attention from the constitutional ques- 
tion. The Pretender's intrigues, which were the 
strongest reason for a temporary suspension 
of short Parliaments, had not yet ceased, and 
may have afforded some members of Parliament 
a justification in the eyes of their constituents 
for not taking immediate action in favour of 
returning to the Triennial Act More important 
than all, in its bearing on the attitude of the 
next Parliament on this subject, is the undoubted 
fact that the constituencies were manipulated. 
Mr. Green tells us how, about this time, "the 
wealth of the Whig houses was ungrudgingly 
spent in securing the monopoly of the small and 
corrupt constituencies which formed the large 
part of the borough representation," and the 
same authority has formulated the common 
charges against Walpole, and accused him of 
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being the first who made Parliamentary cor- 
ruption a regular part of his system of govern- 
ment In due time, however, there are to be 
noticed, even in a corrupt Parliament, signs of 
the popular dissatisfaction. 

Towards the end of the first Parliament of 
George II., on the 13th of March, 1734, 
Mr. Bromley, member for Warwick, and a son 
of the Speaker of that name, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal the Septennial Act 
Several speakers insisted on the popular ap- 
proval of the proposal, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Watkin Williams Wynne said that "the gene- 
rality of the people so earnestly desired to have 
triennial Parliaments restored to them that the 
refusal to comply with their desire could not 
but increase the number of the disaffected, 
which might at last throw all things into con- 
fusion." According to the testimony of the 
same speaker, the "heats and animosities" of 
elections, though necessarily experienced less 
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frequently under the Septennial Act, had now 
become much more intense than they were 
under the Triennial Act. Bribery and corrup- 
tion, it is quite clear from this debate, had 
actually increased rather than decreased in 
consequence of ^the abolition of triennial Par- 
liaments. According to the testimony of 
Pulteney, it had reached an intolerable height. 
" In many, nay, in most parts of our consti- 
tution," he said, "we are sunk to the lowest 
and vilest dregs of corruption, and, if some 
extraordinary event do not prevent it, our 
constitution will be irrecoverably lost." 

In reply to the proposition that in a triennial 
Parliament ministers would be embarrassed in 
their treaties with foreign powers, who would 
wait for the verdicts of new Parliaments on 
questions sometimes demanding immediate 
settlement. Lord Noel Somerset (Monmouth- 
shire) happily pointed out that our credit with 
foreign nations must necessarily be improved 
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by the knowledge of our neighbours' that there 
is union and mutual confidence between Crown 
and people. The ministers of a new Parliament 
would doubtless, for their honour and safety, 
pursue the old measures if they were good. If 
the old ministers, however, had entered on 
measures inconsistent with the good of the 
nation, the change of the ministry would be 
lucky for the country. Sir J. Hynde Cotton, 
who then represented Cambridge, in an ex- 
position of the grievances the people suffered 
from septennial Parliaments, included the Riot 
Act and South Sea scheme, which he said would 
never have passed if a triennial Parliament 
had been in existence in 1720. Sir W. Wynd- 
ham, with much eloquence, maintained the right 
of the people to have frequent Parliaments, 
a claim asserted in the Bill of Rights, and 
vindicated in the Triennial Act Popular fer- 
ment he declared to be due to encroachment 
on popular rights. There was no better way 
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of avoiding it than by having more frequent 
elections. Mr. Henry Pelham was against the 
motion. Pulteney, having voted for the Sep- 
tennial Act, was 'now as anxious to have it 
repealed, the danger which the Act was intended 
to provide against being in his opinion past. 
The certain and the only way of preventing 
sedition and disappointing faction was, in this 
statesman's opinion, to give the people frequent 
opportunities of obtaining redress in the legal 
way prescribed by the constitution. 

The great debate was concluded by an 
able speech from Sir R. Walpole. Descanting 
upon the perfection of a constitution in which 
monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic forms 
of government were interwoven, so as to give 
the advantages of each without subjecting us 
to the dangers and inconveniences of any one 
of them, he objected to triennial elections as 
running too much into the democratic form. 
He poJ ' ' 'e were ever 
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apt to be too much elated with success, and 
too much dejected with every misfortune. This 
made them wavering in their opinions about 
affairs of State, and never long of the same 
mind. He feared a too frequent renewal of the 
House would lead to similar wavering in Par- 
liament, and to a change of measures every time 
the people changed their minds. The minister 
further enlarged on the dangers of sedition and 
faction, and of restless and unquiet spirits among 
the people having too large a share in Govern- 
ment. Finally, he answered allegations made in 
the debate regarding the bribery and corruption 
of members of Parliament. The argument 
ended in the loss of the motion ; for, in the 
words then used, "it passed in the negative 
by 247 to 184." 

It was in this debate that Sir W. Wyndham, 
under the guise of a hypothetical argument, 
made a memorable attack on Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, picturing him as a man abandoned "to 
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all notions of virtue or honour ; . . . possessed of 
great wealth, the plunder of the nation ; with 
a Parliament of his own chusing, most of their 
seats purchased, and their votes bought at the 
expense of the publick treasure ; . . . pluming 
himself in defiances, because he finds he has 
got a Parliament, like a packed jury, ready to 
acquit him at all adventures ; . . . having no 
virtue of his own, ridiculing it in others, and 
endeavouring to destroy or corrupt it in all." 

Sir Robert's reply to such extraordinary in- 
vective pointed to Bolingbroke as the real 
instigator of the attack upon him, and as the 
interested advocate of shorter terms of Parlia- 
ment Asking to be allowed to draw a picture 
in his turn, he supposed " an anti-minister " not 
really liked by any, even of those who so blindly 
followed him, and hated by all the rest of man- 
kind ; taking advantage of clemency extended 
to him by the Crown to destroy the fountain 
whence that mercy flowed ; " at every court 
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where he was, thinking himself the greatest 
minister, and making it his trade to betray the 
secrets of every court where he had before 
been ; void of all faith and honour, and betray- 
ing every master he had ever served." 

Bolingbroke's views on short Parliaments 
were published in his " Dissertation on Parties," 
where he maintained the right of the people 
to frequent elections, declined to allow that the 
inconveniences of these elections could be set 
in the balance against the danger of weaken- 
ing any one barrier of our liberty, and held 
the work of the Revolution to be imperfect and 
future security precarious unless our ancient 
constitution were restored. 

There were striking indications of the public 
feeling on the subject of short Parliaments in 
1 741. The citizens of London, in an address 
to their new member in that year, express the 
opinion that it is their duty, and claim that it 
is their right, to acquaint their members with 
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what they desire and expect from their repre- 
sentatives. Conspicuous among the instructions 
they accordingly gave were the following: — 
"When we reflect on the danger of entrusting 
power too long in the same hands ; when we 
wonder how often, in former times, the liberty 
of this country has been sacrificed and sold by 
long-continued Parliaments, and that a frequent 
recourse to their constituents, the people, is a 
certain and neceissary check to bad measures 
and worse intentions — ^we require you to prose- 
cute in the most vigorous manner a repeal of 
the Septennial Act, and to restore the salutary 
form of triennial Parliaments, as the principal 
means of recovering the rights and supporting 
the dignity of a free nation." When Sir R. 
Walpole had to resign his place, and was sent 
to the Upper House as Earl of Orford, there 
were fresh instructions sent by many consti- 
tuencies to their members. Those sent by the 
city of London to their representatives^ one CkC 
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whom was Sir R. Godschall, their own Lord , 
Mayor, contained this passage : " As they (the 
constituents) have now reason to hope for a ' 
change of measures as well as of men, they 
desire you will strongly promote all those salu- 
tary laws as are or shall be proposed in the 
House of Commons, such as the Place Bill, the 
Pension Bill, and the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, in order to restore the ancient freedom 
of our constitution and secure it against all 
future attempts, either of open or secret corrup- 
tion or of any undue influence whatsoever." 
Edinburgh's instructions also urged the repeal 
of the Septennial Act. Oxfordshire " expected, 
from an independent majority in this Parliament, 
the repeal of the Septennial Act, an innovation 
as dangerous as this constitution ever suffered, 
. . . depriving the electors of approving a worthy 
choice or rejecting those who, from motives 
destructive of freedom, deviate from the prin- 
ciples that alone recommended them to their 
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constituents." The instructions sent to Sir W. 
Courtenay and Mr. Theophilus Fortescue, the 
members for Devonshire, have been preserved 
as a pattern of the rest. A prominent article 
in these instructions reads as follows : — " Restore 
triennial Parliaments, the best security of British 
liberty ; use your utmost endeavours to limit 
the number of placemen in, and exclude pen- 
sioners from, the House of Commons." In one 
of the first debates in that session of Parlia- 
ment, a greatly esteemed member of Parliament 
and eminent Tory of those days, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, declared the Septennial Act 
to be a grievance. He granted that what the 
nation complained of as grievances were not 
declared to be such by Parliament, but this 
difference of opinion between Parliament and 
people was their greatest grievance. He attri- 
buted this to corruption, and maintained the 
necessity for a Triennial Bill. 

The instructions from constituents were in- 
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deed a vehement protest against the prevalent 

corruption. But great as was that corruption, it 

could not prevail against the determination to 

make the protest It is to be learned, from an 

allusion in a debate four years afterwards, that 

many attempts had been made, with the most 

trifling success, to get the people to sign different 

instructions to their members. In Parliament, 

however, the administration always continued 

too strong for the Reformers. The Lord Mayor 

of London in 1742 (Sir R. Godschall) responded 

to the feeling of his constituents by bringing in 

a bill to repeal the obnoxious Septennial Act, 

but the House of Commons decided against 

this proposal to curtail its own existence by 

204 votes against 184. Pulteney is said to have 

opposed this motion on the plea that whereas 

the bill would restore triennial Parliaments, he 

was inclined to go further and to have annual 

elections ; as between a seven years' Parliament 

and a three years* one, he preferred the former. 
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This plea must have been convenient for many 
members in the House of Commons of that day, 
who were committed by previous votes on the 
subject, and for some who had actually joined 
in the repeal of the Triennial Act To deprive 
the ministerialists of this plea, Mr. Carew, in 
174s, brought forward a proposition in favour of 
annual Parliaments. Sir W. Yonge, who was 
secretary for war in the coalition ministry of 
the day — the Pelham, alias the Broadbottom, 
administration — stated the standing objections 
to the measure. It is noticeable that he ad- 
mitted the inconvenience of a system under 
which people often had cause to repent of their 
choice before the term of seven years was at an 
end. This drawback, however, he urged, should 
be submitted to in order to avoid what he 
described as the more serious inconveniences of 
frequent elections and the fluctuation of public 
measures. A curious testimony to the corrup- 
tion of thp times is afforded by one argument 
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, bv this minister. He was enceavouring to 
« vount for what was then the new custom of 
-ountr}' gentlemen lea\'ing their seats and taking 
residence in London, and his object was to 
h-vw that the Septennial Act was not respon- 
sible for that By too much hospitaIit\- in the 
country they might have run themselves into 
lebt and were seeking to retrench by living in 
retirement in London ! There was a great 
increase in chancery suits. Perhaps gentlemen, 
once embarked in this tardy litigation, might as 
well bring their families up to town at once. 
But the principal reason assigned was that, as 
there was hardly any gentleman who was not 
a solicitor of place for himself and his friends 
or his relatives, a residence within easy reach of 
ministers was found convenient and desirable.* 

• Speaker Onslow, who was a contemporar>' of Sir \V. 
Yonge's, in one of his notes to Burnet's Histor\', recom- 
mends to members of Parliament ** closer attendance and 
shorter sessions ; a greater allcnlion to the proper business 
of Parliament ; less haunting of courts and levees of 
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Notwithstanding that he was in office at this 
time, Sir John Philips gave his support to Mr. 
Carew's motion ; and, dealing with one of the 
current objections to the proposed measure, 
declared himself indifferent to the threatened 
consequence of frequent changes both of men 
and measures. The great point to him was that, 
" the measures would then be not the measures 
of this or that administration, but the measures 
of Great Britain." Considering the avowed 



ministers ; not coming into Parliament as the introduc- 
tion to preferments ; not bringing up their families, and 
having great houses in town, and villas near it, but return- 
ing to their home in the country as soon as the Parlia- 
ment breaks up, and employing their fortunes in hospitality 
there ; and not ruining their estates in the luxury of all 
sorts of living in London, which is false grandeur for a 
country gentleman, and gives him no credit ; and so most 
of their ancestors thought even in times not far back, who, 
with as great property and character, did not disdain to 
come up to Parliament with few attendants, to live in 
lodgings, and eat at frugal ordinaries in company with 
one another. Their great tables were in the country and 
for the country." 
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strength of ministers in the corrupt Parliaments 
of these days, it is not a little remarkable that 
the majority against Mr. Carew was only 32, 
with 258 members voting. In the same year the 
popular demand for short Parliaments was for- 
mulated in an amendment to the address. The 
Government admitted that there was a demand 
for this and other measures, the rejection of 
which would excite the populace, and con- 
demned the tactics of the Tories in introducing 
this subject, as tending to add to the difficulties 
of the Government at a period of peril. In 1758 
a bill for the repeal of the Septennial Act, de- 
scribed by the Earl of Chesterfield as "a popular 
squib let off," was defeated on the first reading 
by 190 to 74 votes. 

The name of Alderman Sawbridge deserves 
to be written large in any account of the efforts 
of the people to recover short Parliaments. 
This worthy gentleman is said to have belonged 
to an old Kentish family, who had become 
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extremely jealous of arbitrary power since the 
days when one of them, who was a director of 
the South Sea Company, had been proceeded 
against by a bill of pains and penalties, and 
deprived of his estate. Civic distinction was in 
those days sought after and obtained by country 
gentlemen, and Mr. John Sawbridge became 
Sheriff of Middlesex in 1768. In that capacity 
he repeatedly returned John Wilkes as the duly 
elected member for Middlesex, notwithstanding 
the hostile resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons. Indeed, it was as one of John Wilkes* 
supporters that he, with his colleague in the 
shrievalty, Mr. Alderman Townshend, was 
elected to his high office. It is related in 
Stephen's life of Home Tooke that Sawbridge 
actually sold an estate in order to support 
Wilkes in his battle with the House of Com- 
mons. Uncompromising as he was in politics, 
his character is represented as being of the most 
amiable type — a fact which astonished those 
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people who were accustomed to regard men of 
advanced political opinions as little short of 
criminal. In Beloe's " Sexagenarian " it is said 
he was "a perfect gentleman in his manners, 
and very little calculated to assimilate with 
those into whose political society his political 
enmities and prejudices introduced him." Junius 
bestowed praise upon him, said it was to be 
desired that there were many such men to 
represent the nation in Parliament, and added 
that he had " shown himself possessed of that 
republican firmness which the times require \ 
and by which an English gentleman may be as 
usefully and as honourably distinguished as any 
citizen of ancient Rome, of Athens, or Lace- 
daemon." 

Sawbridge was elected Sheriflf before he 
became Alderman, and he afterwards served as 
Lord Mayor. In Parliament we hear of him 
first as a member for Hythe, but he was chosen 
after the Wilkes disturbances to represent the 
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City, and he sat for London in three Parliaments* 
From the year 1771 onwards, for many years 
Alderman Sawbridge never failed to urge the 
House of Commons to repeal the Septennial 
Act, and a year earlier he distinguished himself 
in the debate on the petition and remonstrance 
of the city of London to the King. This was 
the forerunner of the still more celebrated 
remonstrance which is commemorated by- the 
monument to Lord Mayor Beckford in the 
Guildhall. It complained of the violation of 
freedom of election, and, declaring that the 
House of Commons had ceased to represent 
the people, wound up with a prayer that the 
Parliament might be dissolved and ministers 
removed from office. In an exciting debate on 
the subject, the city authorities who had seats 
in Parliament, including the Lord Mayor and 
Mr. Sheriff Sawbridge, boasted, in the face of 
horror-stricken courtiers, of the share they had 
taken in this famous proceeding. Some idea of 
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the excitement then prevailing in the countr>^ — 
an excitement which was revivnng with great 
force the demand for more frequent elections — 
is gained from the powerful language of Edmund 
Burke on this occasion. He, though ever an 
opponent of short Parliaments, objected to the 
motion for a copy of this petition and remon- 
strance, on the ground that the effect of adopting 
the motion would be " to cast a stigma on the 
chief city of the British empire." " To censure 
the citizens for what nine-tenths of the whole 
empire considered as an act of the most exalted 
virtue, was to rouse the indignation of every 
honest subject in the extensive circuit of our 
dominions. It was to aggravate a fury and a 
discontent already too pregnant with danger, 
and to open a scene of horror that would not 
close, perhaps, but on the total overthrow of the 
constitution." Mr. Sawbridge was also a vehe- 
ment opponent of the American war. Although 
his name is most intimately associated with the 
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demand for short Parliaments, he zealously sup- 
ported other proposals for Parliamentary reform ; 
and in 1784, when he himself brought forward 
a reform motion, he drew down upon himself 
the wrath of the younger Pitt for some out- 
spoken criticisms on the changed attitude of 
that statesman on the popular questions of the 
day. In first introducing his measure for short- 
ening Parliaments (177 1), Alderman Sawbridge 
said his subject was the duration of Parlia- 
ment, "of which the people universally com- 
plain." He called upon the House to repeal an 
Act, the reason for passing which no longer 
existed, and remarked that it was no feather 
in the cap of the reigning family that it had 
been supported by a sacrifice of the ancient 
constitution. As to the old objection that our 
foreign alliances would be prejudiced by the 
shifting of ministries, he pleaded that, on the 
contrary, frequent Parliaments would give us 
weight abroad, because the sense of tha ^^or^^ 
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would be more surely known. The ministry of 
the day (Lord North's) did not vouchsafe to 
notice the motion, and it was defeated by a 
majority of 51, the "yeas" being 54, and the 
"noes" 105. The ministry was equally reticent 
in 1772, when Alderman Sawbridge boldly 
averred that the King himself had afforded the 
strongest argument in favour of his bill by his 
unfavourable answer to the petition of 60,000 
electors of England for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment This time the alderman was defeated by 
251 to 83. In the following year the then Lord 
Mayor, Alderman James Townshend, who had 
been Sawbridge's colleague in the shrievalty, 
and who sat for Lord Shelburne's borough 
of Calne, urged his brother alderman to per- 
severe annually with his motions for leave to 
bring in the bill for short Parliaments. Sheriff 
Oliver, another of the great city favourites of 
that day — he who was imprisoned in the Tower 
in connection with the affair of the printers, and 
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who ultimately retired from Parliament and 
from civic office in despair as to the political 
state of the country — ^vigorously supported his 
friend. Alderman Sawbridge. Among the many 
frequent sentences quoted in this volume regard- 
ing short Parliaments, this one of Sheriff Oliver's 
surely deserves a place : — " I think that human 
society cannot receive, nor human policy desire, 
a more lasting and efficacious security than real 
representatives of the people, assembled in a 
Parliament short in its duration and session, 
sovereign in its power of control, but stripped 
of every attribute of executive government" 
Alderman Sawbridge took the advice of his 
friend, the Lord Mayor of 1773, and regularly 
every session brought forward his motion, but 
always with the same discouraging result Sus- 
picion of the manner in which Parliaments were 
then elected was shown by his expressed fear in 
the new Parliament of 1775, that it would be no 
better than its predecessors, but would "prove 
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Itself the true offspring of its imputed political 
father — the minister/* Wilkes, who was now 
sitting for Middlesex, put the question whether 
it was right that the constituents should have 
to wait seven years before having the power to 
deprive a member of the opportunity of abusing 
a trust which he might have proved unworthy 
of at the moment he began to sit in Parliament. 
In another year, a supporter of Sawbridge spoke 
of the frequent instructions given him by his 
constituents " to attempt in this instance a 
reform of the constitution,'* and laid it down as 
a principle that " power could not revert too 
often to those to whom it belonged ; for the 
more frequent the appeal made to them, the 
more entire will be their confidence." As will 
presently be seen, the worthy alderman who so 
long fought this question was before the end of 
his career gratified by at least the temporary 
support of Fox and Pitt ; and at one time, 
when the whole country, through corresponding 
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committees and associations, was demanding a 
reform of the kind he asked, he must have felt 
that, futile as immediate efforts were, he was 
the champion of a winning cause. Little could 
he have imagined that a hundred years would 
pass and that even then the Septennial Act, 
denounced in his days as " a state stratagem, a 
court trick to rob the people of their rights," 
would still be unrepealed. 

Chatham, on the ist of May, 1771, declared 
himself a convert to triennial Parliaments. He 
had been slow to join those who wished the 
Septennial Act repealed. The Common Council 
of London had imagined, from one or two 
speeches, that he was on the side of the short 
Parliament men a year before this important 
declaration was made, and had publicly thanked 
him for his zealous support of popular rights, 
and for a "declaration that his endeavours 
shall hereafter be used that Parliaments may 
be restored to their original purity by shorten- 
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ing their duration and introducing a more full 
and equal representation." This, they said, 
would render his name "more honoured by 
posterity than the memorable successes of the 
<rlorious war he conducted." Chatham, how- 
ever, in his reply disclaimed the opinion at- 
tributed to him. He could not recommend 
triennial Parliaments as a remedy against 
"that canker in the constitution — venality in 
elections," but was ready to submit his opinion 
to better judgment if the wish for that measure 
should become prevalent in the kingdom. In 
Home's (Tooke*s) letter to Junius of July 31, 
1 77 1, it is made to appear that this was a 
design on the part of the City to commit Lord 
Chatham while in opposition to a distinct de- 
claration in favour of short Parliaments. The 
amusing story is also told that Lord Mayor 
Beckford, in his endeavour to force stipulations 
in the public interest from the Chatham and 
Rockingham sections of the opposition, prepared 
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the heads of an engagement, to be signed by 
them at a " sumptuous entertainment at the 
Mansion House." Lord Rockingham and his 
friends, hearing of this, declined to make any 
engagement. The Lord Mayor, on his side, 
then "as flatly swore" that they should "eat 
none of his broth ; " but one is led to infer, from 
the rest of Home's narrative, that, after all, the 
entertainment was given and accepted without 
conditions. Home said that by Chatham's 
answer to the City vote of thanks he gave up 
the people without gaining the friendship or 
cordial assistance of the Rockingham faction. 
In his reply to Home's letter, however, Junius, 
whose warm attachment to Chatham is one 
of the points observed by those who identify 
him with Sir Philip Francis, pointed out that 
by that time the declaration of conversion had 
been publicly made. Junius, it may here be 
said, complained that the Society of the Sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights, of which more 

K 
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anon, had not given the shorter duration of 
Parliaments a more important place in their 
programme, as it was with him " the great con- 
dition which ought to be the sine qud non of 
parliamentary qualification." " I am convinced,*' 
he wrote, " that if shortening the duration of 
Parliaments (which in effect is keeping the re- 
presentative under the rod of the constituent) 
be not made the basis of our new Parliamentary 
jurisprudence, other checks or improvements 
signify nothing. . . . When the Septennial Act 
passed, the Legislature did what apparently and 
palpably they had no power to do, but they 
did more than what people in general were 
aware of; they, in effect, disfranchised the 
whole kingdom for four years." Chatham's 
conversion was undoubtedly hastened by the 
excitement in the City. The first symptoms of 
it appear in a letter to Lord Temple on the 
17th of April, 1 77 1, written when the gout had 
confined the Earl to his chair. In this he said, 
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."Allow a speculator in a great chair to add that 
a plan for more equal representation by addi- 
tional knights of the shire seems highly reason- 
able, and to shorten the duration of the 
Parliaments not less so." It was in moving an 
address to the King to dissolve Parliament, a 
proposition in which he had little support from 
his friends, that Chatham publicly proclaimed 
his adhesion to the short Parliament party. He 
denounced the misgovemment which had pro- 
duced dissatisfaction alike in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and America, and had made Mn Wilkes 
" a person of consequence in the State." For 
the prevailing evils he prescribed dissolution as 
the only remedy, but had no hope of its com- 
plete efficacy, "Some stronger bulwark must 
be erected for the defence of the constitution. 
The Act for constituting septennial Parliaments 
must be repealed. Formerly the inconvenience 
attending short Parliaments had great weight 
with me ; but now we are not debating upon 
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a question of convenience. Our all is at stake. 
Our whole constitution is giving way, and there- 
fore, with the most deliberate and solemn con- 
viction, I declare myself a convert to triennial 
Parliaments." Thus Chatham^s testimony, 
though tardily and reluctantly given, is borne 
to the grave inconvenience felt in his day 
through the repeal of the Triennial Act 

No more interesting personage comes into 
view in the course of investigations into the 
history of the demand for frequent elections 
than Charles Lennox, third Duke of Richmond. 
He was for some time in the army, and he was 
conspicuously brave at the battle of Minden, in 
1759. In after life he held office under several 
administrations ; but he distinguished himself 
by his early and decided opposition to the 
American war, and by his advocacy of radical 
reform. He was at that early date in favour 
of Catholic emancipation. Horace Walpole, 
though not sympathizing with his advanced 
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ideas, wrote his praise at times in his letters, 
and during the dissensions caused by Rocking- 
ham's death, spoke of the Duke's being for the 
moment traduced by both sides as no bad 
symptom of his virtue. How radical were his 
opinions is shown by the fact that in 1780 he 
introduced a bill into the House of Lords for 
universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, and 
annual Parliaments. The bill was rejected by 
his fellow Peers, but not before Lord Stormont, 
who was then a Secretary of State, had com- 
plimented him for the care and the political 
and constitutional knowledge displayed both in 
his speech and in his bill The preamble cited 
the provisions of ancient statutes respecting 
annual Parliaments, and declared that frequent 
elections were indispensably necessary to enable 
the Commons to alter or amend the choice of 
their representatives as they might see occasion ; 
that such elections ought to be as frequent as 
may be consistent with the use of a representa- 
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tive body ; that the ancient practice of annual 
Parliaments was well calculated for the purpose 
above-mentioned, and that triennial and sep- 
tennial Parliaments, by rendering the exercise 
of the right of election less frequent, tended to 
make the representatives less dependent on their 
constituents than they always ought to be, and 
deprived the Commons for many years after 
they came of age of their franchise of electing 
their own representatives. When the whole 
country was up in arms on this subject, and 
forming, corresponding committees with a view 
to influence the Government by associated 
action, the Duke wrote to the Sussex Com- 
mittee that the renovation of the rights of the 
people was the only remedy against the system 
of corruption which had brought the nation to 
disgrace and poverty, and, referring to prevalent 
differences of opinion as to the extent of the 
reform to be demanded, declared that he was 
not at liberty to speculate upon opinions. He 
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had no choice but to give every man his own. 
A remarkable and ably composed letter was 
written also by this duke to one of the leaders 
of the Irish Volunteers, who had taken up this 
question, and at a great meeting at Dun- 
gannon on the 8th of September, 1783, passed 
resolutions declaring their present imperfect 
representation, and the long duration of their 
Parliaments as unconstitutional, and as intoler- 
able g^evances. The Duke of Richmond, in 
this letter to Lieut-Col. Sharman, declared him- 
self, "by many years* consideration of the subject, 
and by every day's experience, more and more 
convinced that the restoring the right of voting 
universally to every man not incapacitated by 
nature for want of reason or by law for the 
commission of crimes, together with annual 
elections, is the only reform that can be effectual 
and permanent" All less thorough proposals, 
he declared, had failed. His objection to Pitt's 
plan was-^and the writer will be e^cv^s*^^ ^^^ 
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quoting more of this letter than is applicable 
to the immediate subject before him — that "it 
proceeds upon the same bad principle as the 
abuse it pretends to rectify. It is still partial 
and unequal. A vast majority of the com- 
munity is still left unrepresented. Its most 
essential concerns, life, liberty, and property, 
continue in the absolute disposal of those whom 
they did not choose, and over whom they have 
no control. . . . But in the more liberal and 
great plan of universal representation, a clear 
and distinct principle at once appears that can- 
not lead us wrong. Not conveniency, but right. 
If it is not a maxim of our constitution that a 
British subject is to be governed only by laws 
to which he has consented only by himself or 
his representative, we should instantly abandon 
the error. But if it is the essential of freedom, 
founded on the eternal principles of justice and 
wisdom and our inalienable birthright, we should 
not hesitate in asserting it Let us, then, but 
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determine to act on this broad principle of 
giving to every man. his own, and we shall 
immediately get rid of all the perplexities to 
which the narrow notions of partiality and ex- 
clusion must ever be subject'* In another por- . 
tion of this letter he wrote : " I wish to see 
the executive part of Government revert to 
where the constitution has originally placed it 
in the hands of the Crown, to be carried on by 
its ministers, those ministers under the control 
of Parliament, and Parliament under the con- 
trol of the people. I would not have Parlia- 
ment made, as it clearly is, a party concerned 
in every act of State, whereby it becomes the 
executive for which it is not calculated, and 
loses its superintending and controlling power, 
which is the main end of its institution. For 
when the two Houses are previously pledged 
by addresses, votes, and resolutions, it becomes 
extremely difficult for them afterwards to cen- 

in which they have been so 
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deeply engaged by acts of their own. ... I 
must mention another advantage which ought 
to recommend the measures you are proposing 
to every friend of the internal peace of the 
United Kingdom, which is, that when the people 
have obtained a regular, legal, and speedy way 
of giving effect to their sentiments, there can 
no longer be any apprehension of their en- 
deavouring to redress themselves by mobs and 
tumults." 

The violation of the rights of the electors 
of Middlesex, and afterwards the American 
war and- the constantly increasing burden of 
taxation, gave a tremendous impulse to the 
demand for frequent elections. The origin of 
the modem public meeting is traced to the 
assemblies held to protest against the conduct 
of the House of Commons in regard to Wilkes. 
Organizations for the agitation of public ques- 
tions sprang up also in those days, and what 
is now called the Caucus had its forerunners 
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more than a hundred years ago. The Society 
of Supporters of the Bill of Rights was founded 
in 1769 by Home Tooke and others, among 
whom were Wilkes, Sawbridge, Oliver, and 
James Townshend. It proposed to test all 
candidates for seats in Parliament by requiring 
them to sign a long list of engagements. The 
fourth on the list was, "You shall endeavour 
to restore annual Parliaments." It has already 
been stated that Junius objected that short 
Parliaments had not the first place in this list 
of promises to be exacted from members ; but 
he also objected to annual Parliaments, his 
view being that elections should be triennial. 
It is interesting in the present day to note that 
one of the instructions given to candidates was, 
"You shall attend to the grievances of our 
fellow-subjects in Ireland, and second the com- 
plaints they may bring to the Throne." From 
this society there was a secession in consequence 
of a quarrel between Home and Wilkes^. On2snrx 
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societies sprang up, and at different dates we 
hear of the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation, the Whig Club, the Friends of the 
People, the London Corresponding Society, and 
the Quintuple Alliance. Of the Society for 
Constitutional Information the Duke of Rich- 
mond was at one time chairman. One of its 
chief promotors was Major Cartwright, an 
enthusiastic reformer and a champion of annual 
Parliaments. The establishment of political 
correspondence committees was commenced at 
York on the 30th December, 1779. A meeting 
of the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of 
Yorkshire was held on that day. A petition to 
Parliament was adopted, in which complaint was 
made of the war, the accumulation of debt and 
taxes, and the decline of trade, manufactures, 
and land rents. The members of Parliament 
were asked to abolish sinecure places and un- 
merited pensions, and to object to all further 
grants of money till the abuses complained of 
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were amended. A committee was appointed to 
carry on the necessary correspondence for pro- 
moting the object of the petition, and to pre- 
pare the plan of an association on legal and 
constitutional grounds to support " the laudable 
reform, and such other measures as may conduce 
to restore the freedom of Parliament" The ex- 
ample of Yorkshire was followed in numerous 
counties of England, and, by-and-by, in Scotland 
and Ireland also. Influential corresponding 
committees were appointed. The Duke of Rich- 
mond convened the Sussex meeting, and was 
made a member of the committee for the 
county with Lord Egremont, Lord Abergavenny, 
Lord George Lennox, and others. The deputies 
from various counties engaged in this move- 
ment met in London, and agreed to recommend 
a union of the associations now established 
throughout the country, in the demand for 
economical reform, improved representation 
^ " shorter Parliaments^ Tbi^^ 
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declared annual Parliaments to be the ancient 
constitution of England and the birthright 
of Englishmen. The programme was warmly 
taken up throughout the country, and most of 
the counties declared for short Parliaments. 
Unfortunately, however, there was a division of 
opinion on the question whether Parliaments 
should be annual or triennial. The York com- 
mittee declared for Parliaments not exceeding 
three years in duration. The example was 
followed in Kent, Somerset, Essex, Berks, and 
other counties. Granville Sharp issued a cir- 
cular letter to the petitioning counties, as they 
were called, against the proposition for triennial 
and in favour of annual Parliaments. He 
feared that for the sake of a show of unanimity, 
and out of a desire to conciliate the support 
of influential freeholders — who, as we gather 
from other sources, were alarmed at the Duke 
of Richmond's proposals for reform — they might 
follow the example of York. He pronounced 
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th^ promoters of the triennial scheme the 
first declared offenders against the unanimity 
which the conference of deputies was intended 
to promote, and urged his readers never to 
forget that they had already been betrayed by 
a triennial Parliament Some counties, in their 
petitions to Parliament, mentioned no limit, 
but contented themselves with calling for the 
shortening of Parliaments. Other counties and 
the City of London unhesitatingly adopted the 
demand for annual Parliaments. 

Charles James Fox took an active part in 
this movement He was chairman of a meeting 
in the King's Arms Tavern on March 20th, 
1780, at which a report of a sub-committee, 
presided over by Sheridan, was read in favour 
of annual ParliamentSy and at which a resolution 
was passed declaring septennial Parliaments to 
be subversive of the constitution and a violation 
on the part of the representatives of a sacred 
trust reposed in them by their constituents. 
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When, in this year, Sawbridge brought on 
his annual motion. Fox, after stating that he 
had for years voted against the bill for short- 
ening Parliaments, now declared his intention 
to vote for it He believed the action of those 
who passed the Septennial Act to be justifiable, 
but recognizing that the people of England 
called for the shortening of the duration of 
Parliament, he held himself bound to comply 
with their requisition. Horace Walpole was 
alarmed at the progress of the petitioning 
associations, and was not complimentary to 
Fox. Walpole objected to alterations of the 
constitution, and wrote to Horace Mann con- 
cerning the propositions then made — " Lord 
Shelbume and Charles Fox push them impetu- 
ously, though at first both opposed them, but 
the first will stick at nothing to gratify his 
ambition, and the latter must stick at nothing, 
so desperate is his situation." But two years 
afterwards, when Fox was in office, and was 
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challenged during the debate on Sawbridge's 
annual motion to say why he had not been 
present at one of the Westminster meetings 
as on former occasions, it is recorded that he 
spoke for an hour in support of the question 
before the House. He said he was certain 
this reform was the wish of the people, and was 
a measure they would have. 

William Pitt, in 1782, gave his adhesion to 
the supporters of Sawbridge's motion, and the 
people for a time were in great hopes that from 
him and Lord Shelburne, whom they had 
publicly thanked for bold declarations in their 
cause, the rights demanded would be received. 
But the lesson they learned was that they must 
not put their trust in ministers. In 1792 the 
nation was practically unrepresented in Par- 
liament ; the revolutionary proceedings in France 
strengthened the hands of opponents of reform ; 
Mr. Grey's motion for the reform of the repre- 
sentation was opposed by Mr. Pitt ; and the 
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popular societies were roused to indignation by 
a royal proclamation against seditious writings. 
On behalf of one of the societies whose members 
considered themselves threatened by this 
proclamation — "The Friends of the People" — 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Grey warmly attacked 
the proclamation, and, with a severity which 
would hardly be possible in present-day debates, 
denounced the conduct of Pitt If there was a 
man in the House who delighted more in 
sinister practices than Pitt, Mr. Grey had never 
heard of him. The minister's life had been a 
tissue of inconsistencies. Never had he kept 
his word with the public. He had studied the 
arts of captivating popularity without ever 
intending to deserve it He had contemptu- 
ously postponed the dearest rights and privileges 
of the people. He was a complete public 
apostate. The minister's defence was first 
undertaken by Mr. Secretary Dundas. At the 
end of the American War, he said, the clamour 
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for reform had come from such a variety of 
quarters that Pitt had been one of those who, 
thinking it was the general opinion of the 
people, had been a good deal staggered upon 
the subject His right honourable friend was 
then young and engaged to no party. But he 
clearly saw that the present was not a time for 
a wise and prudent man to agitate the question 
of reform. Fox sarcastically observed that Pitt 
might be thought to have a patent for retraction 
and a monopoly of change. Then Pitt entered 
into his own defence, of which, from such record 
of it as is preserved, the main point was con- 
veyed in his question whether, in the then state 
of affairs, there was not serious cause of alarm. 
Grey, Fox, Lauderdale, and Lansdowne were the 
defenders of the popular societies in this debate. 
Richmond, the champion of manhood suffrage 
and annual Parliaments, had at last gone over 
to the enemy. A portion of his letter to Colonel 
Sharman was quoted in the debate ; and betw^^^ 
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him and the Earl of Lauderdale, who charged 
him with apostasy, and spoke of his being 
appointed to the camp at Bagshot to overawe 
the people of the metropolis, and to destroy 
their endeavours to obtain reform, the dispute 
grew so warm that a challenge passed to the 
Duke. The duel, however, was avoided. In the 
debate the Duke pleaded the difference of the 
times for his change of views, and maintained 
that the people now did not wish for reform. 
Bitter resentment was felt at the desertion of the 
popular cause by ministers, some of whom had 
actually directed the counsels of the societies 
which Government found to be inconvenient, 
and the Society for Constitutional Information 
took care to publish the earlier opinions of the 
ministers. The Friends of the People had them- 
selves had experience of the suspicions that 
the conduct of public men had aroused. Their 
chairman was Lord John Russell, father of the 
earl whom we of the present generation once 
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knew by the same name, and a number of 
members of Parliament were members. The 
Constitutional Society, in offering the Friends 
of the People congratulations on their estab- 
lishment, warned them that should members of 
Parliament on this occasion prove faithfully in- 
strumental in effecting a substantial reform in 
the representation of the people and the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, it would be the first time 
the nation had not found itself in error in 
trusting their professions as reformers. 

Burke was conspicuous among the public men 
of his day for a consistent opposition to short 
Parliaments. He, while firmly maintaining that 
government ought to be according to the sense 
and in conformity with the interests of the nation, 
was greatly impressed with the evils of popular 
election. He believed it was necessary, in the 
interests of the State, to prevent a too frequent 
repetition of elections. He persuaded himself 
that triennial Parliaments had nearly ruined the 
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State. He liked the Septennial Act, because he 
regarded it as having saved the State. He feared 
a recurrence to short Parliaments " would make 
the member more shamelessly and shockingly 
corrupt ; would increase his dependence on those 
who could best support him at his elections ; rack 
and tear to pieces the fortunes of those who sat 
upon their own fortunes and their private interest ; 
make electors infinitely more venal ; and make 
the whole body of people, who are, whether they 
be voters or not, concerned in elections more 
lawless, more idle, more debauched. It would 
utterly destroy the sobriety, the industry, the 
integrity, the simplicity of all the people, and 
undermine, he was much afraid, the deepest and 
best-laid foundations of the commonwealth." * 

* "Parliamentary Debate on Sawbridge's Motion," 
1780. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PAST DEMAND AND PRESENT NEED. 

Down to the middle of the present century, the 
demand for short Parliaments was continually 
pressed. Its comparatively recent subsidence 
has been due to the preoccupation of the public 
mind with questions which, since the passing of 
the Reform Acts, have seemed of more imme- 
diate importance. The point is now raised 
whether its revival is not necessary to complete 
the work of reform. 

In the history of the early reform agitations 
of the present century, the call for short Parlia- 
ments is heard contemporaneously with that for 
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an extended franchise. The programme of the 
third Duke of Richmond was taken up by William 
Cobbett, and in his Weekly Political Register 
annual Parliaments and universal suffrage were 
advocated. The shortening of Parliaments was 
recommended to Parliament by men who were 
then far more influential. Mr. Brand, in his 
Reform motion of 1810, advocated triennial 
Parliaments, and was supported by Mr. S. Whit- 
bread. Sir Frances Burdett, in 18 17, took up 
the cause in the House of Commons, and in a 
motion for a committee on reform expressed 
surprise that annual Parliaments should be 
thought wild and visionary instead of constitu- 
tional. Sir S. Romilly, though opposing annual 
Parliaments, was in favour of the repeal of the 
Septennial Act. A motion was made by Sir 
R. Heron, in 1818, for its repeal. It had the sup- 
port of Romilly and also of Brougham. It was 
seconded by Lord Folkestone, and its supporters 
in the division lobby included Lord Althorp, Sir 
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F. Burdett, Mr. Brand, Lord Cochrane, Mr. C. S 
Lefevre, Sir J. Mackintosh, Sir H. Parnell, Sir 
M. W. Ridley, Lord Sefton, Lord Stanley, the 
Marquis of Tavistock, and Mr. Tiemey. A 
bill brought in by Mr. Lambton, member for 
Durham, in 1 821, contained a clause for triennial 
Parliaments. Among its supporters were Whit- 
bread, Ricardo, Mackintosh, Scarlett, Lord F. 
Bentinck, and Lord Nugent. It was only 
thrown out by a majority of twelve. " Orator " 
Hunt was one of the leaders of an outdoor 
movement for short Parliaments and other re- 
forms. On the banners of the people at Peterloo 
were the devices "Annual Parliaments," "Uni- 
versal Suffrage," " Vote by Ballot" * O'Connell 
bracketted triennial Parliaments, vote by ballot, 
and universal suffrage in one bill, which he 
failed to carry in 1830. In the election previous 
to the Reform Bill of 1831, "triennial Parlia- 
ments" was one of the election cries. When 

* "Molesworth's History," 1830-74. 
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the bill was brought in without a clause for 
this reform, disappointment found expression 
even amid the general joy at the proposed 
suffrage extension. Mr. Hume, ** Orator " Hunt, 
and Mr. 0*Connell gave utterance to this feeling 
of dissatisfaction in Parliament It has been 
stated that the opposition of the King was the 
cause of the omission. In the first session of 
the reformed Parliament the question was again 
raised. Mr. iTennyson, member for Lambeth, 
moved to bring in a bill for shortening the 
duration of Parliaments. Mr. Hume seconded 
the motion, and called upon his fellow-members 
not to show themselves regardless of public 
opinion in this matter. Lord Althorp, now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, withdrew the 
support he had formerly given to such pro- 
posals, and met the motion with the previous 
question, his pleas being that it was undesirable 
to enter on a second edition of the Reform Bill 
at that time of the session (23rd July), and that 
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to limit Parliament to three years would "de- 
range the fixity and steady march of public 
affairs." Mr. Cobbett sturdily maintained his 
opinion in favour of annual Parliaments ; Sir E. 
Coslington suggested a five years' Parliament. 
Lord John Russell, who had in 183 1 declared 
that ministers, in omitting to shorten Parlia- 
ments by their reform proposals, left the question 
open, now showed that the question was closed 
for him. Short Parliaments, he maintained, 
would be destructive of the mixed constitution 
of the country. The Crown, as a balance to 
the power of democracy, should have the power 
of choosing a time of dissolution when the 
opinions of the people appeared to be firm and 
settled, whereas short Parliaments would practi- 
cally deprive it of this choice, and members 
of Parliament would be made dependent, not 
on the settled opinion of the people, but on 
their transient and temporary impulses. They 
would be " so liable to misapprehensions^ fe.Vsfc 
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representations, and unfounded colourings of 
their motives and votes, that he believed a House 
of Commons, living in such perpetual dread of 
misapprehensions, and such misapprehensions 
men would not be wanting to create, could not 
co-exist with a monarchy." In the same speech, 
however. Lord John made the declaration, 
though in another year he retracted it, that had 
the constitution not already been formed he 
would have probably preferred five to seven 
years as the period of Parliament's duration. 
To Lord John Russell's arguments Mr. Sheil 
replied that a long Parliament had overthrown 
monarchy, and that short Parliaments co-existed 
with monarchy from 1 694 to 17 16, that Lord 
John had been a party to a famous appeal to 
the people in a time of great excitement, and 
had once deliberately declared his opinion that 
"the whisper of a faction must be unavailing 
against the voice of a nation," and that when 
he once declared this question open he could 
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not have considered it as a question filled with 
danger to the constitution. "The noble lord 
said, * This power is great, therefore it must 
last seven years ' ; he (Mr. Sheil) said, * This 
power is great, therefore let it be short-lived.' 
The noble lord said, * The trust is vast ; ' and he 
(Mr. Sheil) said, * Let the trustee, then, go the 
piore frequently to the cestui que trust, and 
let him the more speedily pass his accounts.*" 
O'Connell was among those who supported the 
motion, and Major Beauclerk declared that the 
reformed Parliament had greatly disappointed 
the people. " They had passed a severe coercive 
measure against the people of Ireland, but they 
had omitted to retrench expenditure or to re- 
move the pressure of taxation. It Was necessary, 
therefore, to have triennial Parliaments in order 
to have an effectual check by the people on 
their representatives. . The motion for repeal 
was rejected by 213 to 164. On the question 
being again introduced by the member for Latxv- 
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beth, in 1834, the debate was characterized by a 
somewhat amusing diversity of opinion as to the 
proper period of duration of Parliaments. One, 
three, four, five, and six years were desired, but 
as usual the vote in the end was against curtail- 
ing the life of the existing assembly. The neces- 
sity of giving the reforms already granted a fair 
trial was urged by anti-reformers as a bar to 
legislation of this character. Hume again sup- 
ported a repeal motion in 1837. Lord J. Russell, 
in opposing it, admitted that the House had 
acquired great weight and power in consequence 
of the Septennial Act, and pleaded that the 
change would endanger the stability of Govern- 
ment. It was pointed out in this debate that 
the popular Sir Frances Burdett, who had by 
this time deserted the Liberal party, was pledg- 
ing himself even as a candidate in the Tory 
interest to annual Parliaments, universal suffrage, 
and vote by ballot The member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Wakley) said he would resign at the end 
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of three years, in accordance with a promise to 
his constituents. Mr. Roebuck declared for tri- 
ennial Parliaments. With these, he held that 
we should not be subjected to the instability 
that arose from the demise of the Crown, or the 
going out or coming in of ministers. On this 
occasion the majority against the proposal was 
only nine. Leave to introduce a bill was refused 
to Mr. Crawford in 1843. In 1849 Lord Dudley 
Stuart, who seconded Mr. Tennyson D'Eyncourt's 
motion for leave to introduce a bill, accused 
Lord John Russell of having boxed the compass 
on this question. Lord John Russell's argu- 
ments against the bill on this occasion were, that 
much time would be lost by the inexperience of 
new members and by the unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of debates ; that in the third year of Parlia- 
ment there would be a disposition to decide 
upon any question which might have an imme- 
diate effect upon a general election ; that since 
the passing of the Reform Bill public opinioa 
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had fully as much influence as it ought to have 
on the votes and transactions of the members 
of the House ; and that in shorter Parliaments 
members would be found sacrificing their own 
opinions, and deferring to what might only be a 
temporary and transient opposition among the 
electors sending them to Parliament On this 
exposition of Lord J. Russell's views, Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford wanted to know whether that 
House was the representative of the people. If 
that was the constitution, the House ought to be 
under the control of the people. But the people 
complained that the House did not fairly repre- 
sent their wishes and feelings, and that one of 
the causes why it did not was the long duration 
of Parliament. On this occasion leave was ob- 
tained to bring in the bill by forty-six votes 
against forty-one. The bill, however, made no 
further progress. 

The inclusion of annual Parliaments in the 
programme of the Chartists gave that body no 
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little strength. It was on the failure of Mr. 
Duncombe, member for Finsbury, to get proper 
support to an amendment to the address in 
1838, in favour of short Parliaments and the 
ballot, that the movement was established. Mr. 
Hume several times took the opinion of Parlia- 
ment on a proposal for short Parliaments among 
other reforms. On one of these occasions Mr. 
Disraeli said (June 20th, 1848), " I am the less 
inclined to say anything against triennial Par- 
liaments because they are part of those old Tory 
principles which I have ever taken every oppor- 
tunity of promulgating. Are they not ? Did not 
Sir William Wyndham advocate triennial Parlia- 
ments against a corrupt minister ? They are a 
portion of that old Tory creed around which 
I am happy to observe more than one indication 
the people of this country are well inclined to 
rally. The only objection to the change is that 
it is a change, and that in the present position 
of affairs all unnecessary changes of tKv& V^veA 
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are to be deprecated." In 1852 Mr. Bright, who 
with Mr. Cobden had supported Mr. Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt's bill in 1849, expressed a desire to 
see Parliaments shortened. He found members 
suffering under an intense feeling of responsi- 
bility just before the dissolution. He said he 
should like that feeling of responsibility to be 
spread over the whole period of Parliament. 

As stated in the introductory chapter, the 
sense of inconvenience from the Septennial Act 
has recently slumbered. There was a temporary 
and partial awakening towards the end of the 
Beaconsfield administration, when (February 
24th, 1880) Mr. J. Holms made a motion in 
favour of quinquennial Parliaments. This had 
the support of Mr. John Bright* Among the 

* Mr. Bright, in reply to a question recently addressed 
to him, has thus stated his opinion : — " I think the dura- 
tion of Parliaments too long, and that three, four, or five 
years would be better than seven years ; what would be 
best it is not easy to say or to demonstrate. I may 
observe, however, that with a more complete and equal 
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present colleagues of Mr. Holms, in the Glad- 
stone administration, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
voted with him. The debate took place in a 
thin House, at a time when there was not the 
remotest prospect of success ; the leaders on 
both sides were absent ; neither at least voted 
or spoke. By a vote of no as against 50 the 
motion was rejected, and an amendment by 
Col. Alexander, declaring that the Septennial 
Act had been satisfactory in its operation and 
ought not to be repealed, was then allowed to 
pass without further division. But what are the 
inferences to be drawn from the diminished 
popularity of the cry for short Parliaments ? Has 
the inconvenience of the Septennial Act really 
ceased ? Can it be considered that the claim to 
repeal the Septennial Act has been deliberately 

representation of our population, the duration of Parlia- 
ments is not of so great importance as was formerly the 
case ; but I think seven years is too longr." 
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abandoned ? Is it desirable that our Parlia- 
ments should continue to be septennial ? The 
recent course of public affairs would seem to 
point to a contrary conclusion. Sir T. Erskine 
May, some years ago, attributed the decline of 
the popularity of this question not so much to 
any theoretical preference for septennial Parlia- 
ments as to a conviction that the House of 
Commons had become accountable to the people 
and prompt in responding to their reasonable 
desires. It is true that the House of Commons 
has become much more accountable to the 
people than formerly. This is greatly owing, of 
course, to the reforms in the representation pf 
the people ; but their success in obtaining these 
reforms, and in keeping members of Parliament 
under a livelier sense of responsibility to their 
constituents, has not been due to the perfection 
of their Parliamentary institutions, but to the 
power they have wielded through the press, 
and to the other facilities which an advanced 
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civilization has given them of bringing their 
opinion speedily and forcibly to bear upon their 
members. Finding themselves possessed of a 
certain measure of that political power, the re- 
storation of which had been so long denied to 
them, the people have naturally sought in the 
first place to wield it to the best advantage in 
the remedy of immediate grievances. Much, 
however, as they have accomplished, they will 
probably differ from the opinion of Sir T. Erskine 
May that Parliament is prompt in responding to 
their reasonable desires. It is not improbable 
that the events of the past few years may have 
caused Sir T. Erskine May himself to modify 
that opinion. At election times the people seem 
to gain by the competition of political parties ; 
pledges are exacted from every candidate, and 
the national will seems about to be accom- 
plished. When the Parliament meets the fulfil- 
ment of the election promises is intolerably slow. 
In the early years of a new Parliatw^wV ""^^ 
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Opposition have nothing either to hope or to fear 
from the constituencies. They may, therefore, 
give way to the temptation to avenge themselves 
for their defeat by delaying measures and en- 
deavouring to discredit the Government in whom 
the confidence of the country has, as they think, 
been misplaced. In the later years of the Par- 
liament the Opposition find a new and not un- 
justifiable excuse for thwarting the policy of the 
day. Owing to the rapid march of events in 
modern times, new questions have arisen which 
the constituencies could not have contepiplated 
at the date of the election. The Opposition de- 
clare that the Parliament is not truly representa- 
tive, and upon this plea obstruction itself might 
be fairly defended. Shorter Parliaments, if made 
short enough, would probably kill obstruction by 
depriving those who practise it of any excuse, 
and rendering them obnoxious to an indignant 
country. Long Parliaments supply a motive for 
obstruction which no rules will easily overcome. 
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It may be urged that public opinion, 
vigorously brought to bear upon Parliament, 
may keep an administration in check, break up 
a ministry, or force a dissolution. But the 
emergency must be great indeed before demon- 
strations so convincing are called forth ; and 
in ordinary times much good business may be 
hindered, or much bad business done, in the 
name of a public opinion, the extent of which 
has been erroneously estimated Besides, valu- 
able as are the ordinary means of bringing 
public opinion to bear on Parliament and upon 
Government, it would be perilous to suffer the 
existence of such means to be used as an 
argument against a constitutional right, or to 
^Uow that the opinion of the country may be 
taken in any other than the constitutional way, 
i,e. through the Parliamentary representatives 
of the people, chosen so frequently as to ensure 
that they shall be really representative. Some 
members of Parliament complain that ^^x\x^'5» 
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are too much consolidated under the Septennial 
Act. The fear of a dissolution — occasionally the 
threat of one — will prevent the play of free and 
independent opinion round ministerial measures. 
A member has too often to choose between an 
absolute allegiance to a ministry and the risk 
of putting in its place, perhaps for seven years, 
men in whom he thinks no confidence can be 
placed. Until Parliaments are so short as to 
make the fear of a dissolution count almost for 
nothing in a member's determination how he 
shall vote, the ministry of the day will be with- 
out that efficient control which the country is 
entitled to exercise over it. In 1874 and in 1880, 
Parliaments dissolved before the expiry of the 
septennial period were proved, by the results 
of a general election, to have outrun their day 
of popular representation. How long they had 
ceased to be representative cannot be determined ; 
but it was felt by the opponents of the Beacons- 
field administration, that it was possible for a 
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Parliament to be out of full accord with the 
people for" a dangerously long time. Every 
opposition naturally begins to hold a similar 
view regarding any Parliament that has lasted 
more than two or three sessions. Why, then, 
is so little heard regarding the repeal of the 
Septennial Act? One obvious reason is that 
this reform would affect both parties. From 
party men, therefore, leaders are not likely spon- 
taneously to spring. Another reason is that 
the public attention is generally too much 
absorbed in the effort to obtain redress of imme- 
diate grievances to hark back to constitutional 
questions ; and we are not forced in the same 
painful way as the reformers of last century 
were to realize the connection between many 
grievances and the loss of the constitutional 
safeguard against them. Still, there is a growing 
sense of the inefficiency of the present parlia- 
mentary machine to pass legislative measures, 
to control expenditure, and generally to respond 
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in a prompt way to the wishes of the people. 
Those who are perfectly satisfied with affairs 
as they are, who have not yet freely accepted 
the English constitutional maxim that what 
concerns all should be approved by all, who 
do not trust the people, but believe only in 
government by sovereigns and statesmen, may 
rest content with possible six or seven years* 
Parliaments. Those who think reforms are still 
needed and that reforms should come faster, 
may ere long be found to complain of what 
Junius described as " a disfranchisement for four 
years of the whole kingdom." 

The old objections to short Parliaments have 
lost their weight. Hallam appears to defend the 
right of the Parliament of George I. to prolong 
its existence; but the judicial mind of this 
historian generally examined a question all 
round, and it is interesting to note what he said 
regarding one serious objection to which " as 
a question of constitutional expediency" he 
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thought the Septennial Bill was open. " If the 
period of its (the Parliament's) continuance 
should thus be extended from three to seven 
years, the natural course of encroachment of 
those in power, on some momentous circum- 
stances like the present, might lead to fresh 
prolongations and gradually to an entire repeal 
of what had been thought so important a safe- 
guard of its purity." " Time," adds the hi3torian, 
" has happily put an end to apprehensions which 
are not on that account to be reckoned un- 
reasonable." The question now arising, of 
course, is whether time has not again revived 
other apprehensions which are equally "not 
unreasonable." Both Macaulay and Hallam 
opposed the curtailment of our Parliaments 
because of the election scandals of their times. 
Such arguments have had their force taken out 
of them by subsequent legislation, by reforms 
in the representation, by a gigantic advance in 
the direction of purity of election^ atvd bs^ "v^^ 
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ballot They now kick the beam when weighed 
in the scale with the reasons then urged for 
returning to short Parliaments. It was objected 
in the debate of 1880, that with very short Par- 
liaments a minister would be practically de- 
prived of his right to choose a quiet time for 
dissolution, and that new members of Parlia- 
ment would not have time to learn even the 
forms of the House before they would have to 
go back to their constituents. To this the 
advocate of short Parliaments may answer that 
dissolutions have often taken place in more 
agitated times than we should be likely to have 
with a contented people whose increased elec- 
toral powers would render recourse to clamour 
and disorder for ever unnecessary. As for the 
forms of the House, they may be sim^plified, or 
they may be studied in advance by all candidates 
for parliamentary honours. This point was con- 
sidered a hundred and eighty years ago, in a 
pamphlet which will be found in " State Tracts 
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during the Reign of William III." The writer, 
who was in favour of annual Parliaments, said, 
" When the same Parliaments are continued 
upon us, we are put upon the unreasonable task 
of prophetically choosing men fit to represent us 
amidst the unforeseen and unexpected accidents 
and affairs which may fall in so long as the 
prince and minister think fit to continue the 
Parliament then summoned. Besides, when 
the business of the nation has been as it were 
monopolized for many years, then whensoever 
,we have the opportunity of electing a new 
Parliament, we are put upon the same necessity 
of choosing a knave skilful in the rules of the 
House of parliamentary laws, as we are some- 
times in private matters of chusing one that 
is expert in pleadings and the methods of the 
common law, though we are not satis fy'd of his 
moral honesty ; whereas if everybody had their 
turn in a little time all the principal freeholders 
would be instructed and directed in the iatete.%\. 
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of their country." This writer also happily urged 
in favour of short Parliaments, that they "re- 
moved grievances before they got to such a 
height as to pinch the people hard and occasion 
such loud and unmannerly complaints as have 
many times obliged princes, from a mistaken 
point of honour, to refuse their redress." To 
urge that through short Parliaments continuity 
in foreign and domestic policy may be destroyed 
is to revive the arguments of Walpole and of 
Lord J. Russell. But more than a hundred 
years ago the elder Pitt's complaint that what 
was done one day was upset the next, shows 
that even septennial Parliaments are not free 
from this reproach. The policy adopted under 
short Parliaments would be more unmistakably 
the country's policy, and probably less liable 
to change than that carried out by any party 
who may now dominate the country for six 
or seven years. Again, if continuity be rightly 
broken, no harm but good is done ; if it be 
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harmfully broken, why should the country have 
seven years to wait before the error can be re- 
trieved ? Our foreign policy must, with short 
Parliaments, be more open. The disadvantages 
of this would probably be far outweighed by 
the gain. Already an open policy is being 
practically forced upon our ministers, whose 
hands must be streng^ened in all negotiation 
by the knowledge that they are unmistakably 
backed by the country. A fear has been 
expressed, that under short Parliaments too 
much power would be thrown into the hands 
of permanent officials. To counteract that evil, 
should it arise, and also to obviate any other 
disadvantage which might seemingly be in- 
curred by a full restoration of popular rights, 
other measures would certainly be devised. 
Short Parliaments will bring with any incon- 
veniences their own compensations ; it will 
be in the power of the constituencies, by the 
frequent recurrence of their electoral right, to 
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secure the rapid removal of any abuse which 
may manifest itself With power reverting 
to them at short intervals, the people may 
be trusted to take care of their own interests, 
and also, as may be added in answer to another 
objection, to take care that elections are sim- 
plified and made as inexpensive as possible. 
Some will have it that politics now require 
special study, and that honours of too short 
duration will not be sufficient to draw men into 
political life. Every voter has public responsi- 
bilities, and, under a system which brought 
these more frequently home to him, would be 
taught to regard politics as his special study, 
to recognize his immediate concern in the 
business of the State, and to send up from 
among his neighbours the most fitting repre- 
sentative of his views. The nation's business 
is his business, and that men should busy 
themselves with political agitation, as it is 
termed, is under our constitution surely no re- 
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proach. The exploitations of " carpet baggers " 
might under such a system be stopped, but, as 
in olden times, the members sent up would 
belong to the electing community, and would 
be able from personal knowledge fairly to repre- 
sent the sense of the constituency from which 
they came. If Parliaments were short enough, 
representatives might even be sent up with 
special qualifications for the subjects^ likely to 
come before the current parliament The ex- 
pense of elections, as already suggested, would 
be lessened as the result of their frequency ; and 
corruption would become such an expensive 
^me that no Corrupt Practices Bill would ever 
be necessary. It is assumed that, sooner or later, 
the old Parliamentary practice of paying the ex- 
penses of members would have to be reverted to. 
But finally arises the question. What should 
be the duration of Parliament ? Unless some 
scheme (and it is hard to conceive one that 
would be workable in our constitution) could 
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be adopted to secure that the Parliament, like 
our town councils, should be a standing in- 
stitution, with a proportion of its members 
annually retiring. Parliaments cannot in theory 
be too short. But to the ancient and con- 
stitutional annual Parliaments many technical 
objections are sure to be urged which it would 
be difficult to persuade people to try to over- 
come. In these circumstances, one naturally 
reverts to the claim of the Bill of Rights, and 
the Triennial Act compromise arrived at some 
years after. And if annual Parliaments are still 
to be put aside as visionary and absurd, the 
history of the Act of 17 16 may at least be 
recalled, attention may be paid to the special 
and temporary reasons urged for the repeal of 
the Triennial Act, curiosity may be roused as 
to the continuance of the Septennial Act on 
the Statute Book, and sympathy may be found 
for the question put at the end of this volume, 
as it was put at the beginning — Why should our 
Parliaments be septeutvv^i'^ 
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A FULLER quotation from Green's "Short History," 
sect. iii. chap, vi., on the despotic and corrupt character 
of the New Monarchy may be interesting. " The result 
of the narrowing of the franchise and of the tampering 
with elections was now felt in the political insignificance 
of the Lower House. Reduced by these measures to 
a virtual dependence on the baronage, it fell with the fall 
of the class to which it looked for guidance and support 
And while its rival forces disappeared, the Monarchy 
stood ready to take their place. Not only, indeed, were 
the churchman, the squire, and the burgess powerless 
to vindicate liberty against the Crown, but the very 
interests of self-preservation led them at this moment to 
lay freedom at its feet. The Church still trembled at 
the progress of heresy ; the close corporations of the 
towns needed protection for their privileges ; the land- 
owner shared with the trader a profoimd horror of the 
war and disorder which they had witnessed^ and ^:cv 
almost reckless desire to entrust. xVi^ Occwtw ^^rcOa. -sixci 
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power which would prevent its return. But, above all, 
the landed and moneyed classes clung passionately to the 
Monarchy, as the one great force left which could save 
them from social revolt. The rising of the Commons of 
Kent shows that the troubles against which the Statutes 
of Labourers had been directed, still remained as a 
formidable source of discontent. The great change in 
the character of agriculture, indeed, which we have before 
described, the throwing together of the smaller holdings, 
the diminution of tillage, the increase of pasture lands, 
had tended largely to swell the numbers and turbulence 
of the floating labour class. The riots against ' enclo- 
sures,* of which we first hear in the time of Henry VI., 
and which became a constant feature of the Tudor period, 
are indications not only of a constant strife going on in 
every quarter between the landowner and the smaller 
peasant class, but of a mass of social discontent which 
was constantly seeking an outlet in violence and revolu- 
tion. And at this moment the break-up of the military 
households of the nobles by the attainders and confisca- 
tions of the Wars of the Roses, as well as by the Statute 
of Liveries which followed them, added a new element 
of violence and disorder to the seething mass. It is this 
social danger which lies at the root of the Tudor despotism. 
For the proprietary classes, the repression of the poor 
was a question of life and death. The landowner and 
the merchant were ready, as they have been ready in 
all ages of the world, to surrender freedom into the hands 
of one power which could preserve them from what they 
deemed to be anarchy. It was to the selfish panic of the 
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wealthier landowners that England owed the Statutes 
of Labourers, with their terrible heritage of a pauper class. 
It was to the selfish panic of both the landowner and 
the merchant that she owed the despotism of the New 
Monarchy." 

In the sketch " The Family of Swift," written by the Dean 
himself as an introduction to his life, and published by 
his uncle, Deane Swift, occurs the following passage : — A 
bill was brought into the House of Commons for triennial 
Parliaments, against which the King — who was a stranger 
to our constitution — was very averse, by the advice of some 
weak people, who persuaded the Earl of Portland that 
King Charles I. lost his crown and life by consenting to 
pass such a bilL The Earl, who was a weak man, came 
down to Moor Park, by his Majesty's orders, to have Sir 
William Temple's advice, who said much to show him 
the mistake. But he continued still to advise the King 
against passing the bill, whereupon Mr. Swift was sent to 
Kensington with the whole account of the matter in 
writing, to convince the King and the Earl how ill they 
were informed. He told the Earl, to whom he was re- 
ferred by his Majesty (and gave it in writing), that the 
ruin of King Charles I. was not owing to his passing the 
Triennial Bill, which did not hinder him from dissolving 
any Parliament, but to the passing of another bill, which 
put it out of his power to dissolve the Parliament then in 
being without the consent of the House. Mr* S^v^v^V'Sk 
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was well versed in English history, although he was then 
• not twenty-one years old, gave the king a short account 
of the matter, but a more large one to the Earl of Port- 
land ; but all in vain, for the King by ill advisers was pre- 
vailed upon to refuse passing the bill. This was the first 
time that Mr. Swift had any converse with courts, and he 
told his friends it was the first incident that helped to 
cure him of his vanity. The consequence of this wrong 
step in his Majesty was very unhappy, for it put the 
prince under the necessity of introducing these people 
called Whigs into power and employment in order to 
pacify them. For although it be held a part of the king's 
prerogative to refuse passing a bill, yet the learned in the 
law think otherwise from that expression used at the coro- 
nation, wherein the prince obligeth himself to consent to 
all laws quas vulgus elegerit. 

In 1 72 1 Swift wrote to Pope — ^**As to Parliaments, I 
adored the wisdom of that Gothic institution which made 
them annual, and I was confident our liberties could never 
be placed upon a firm foundation until that ancient law 
were restored among us. For who sees not that while such 
assemblies are permitted to have a longer duration, there 
groweth up a commerce of corruption between the minis- 
try and the deputies . . . which traffic would neither 
answer the design nor expense if Parliaments met once 
a year." 
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C. 

Reasons of the Dissentient Lords against 
THE Septennial Act. 

I. Because we conceive that frequent and new Parlia- 
ments are required by the fundamental constitution of 
the kingdom, and the practice thereof for many ages 
(which manifestly appears by our records) is a sufficient 
evidence and proof of this constitution. 

II. Because it is agreed that the House of Commons 
must be chosen by the people, and when so chosen they' 
are truly the representatives of the people, which they 
cannot be so properly said to be when continued for a 
longer time than that for which they were chosen ; for, 
after that time, they are chosen by the Parliament and 
not by the people, who are thereby deprived of the only 
remedy which they have against those who either do 
not imderstand or through corruption do wilfully betray 
the trust reposed in them ; which remedy is to chuse 
better men in their places. 

III. Because the reasons given for this bill, we con- 
ceive, were not sufficient to induce us to pass it, in sub- 
version of so essential a part of our constitution. 

I. For as to the argument. That this will encourage 
the Princes and States of Europe to enter into alliances 
with us, we have not heard any one minister assert that 
any one Prince or State has asked, or so much as in- 
sinuated, that they wished such an alteration. Nor is it 
reasonable to imagine it, for it cannot be expected that 
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any Prince or State can rely upon a people to defend 
their liberties and interests, who shall be thought to have 
given up so great a part of their own ; nor can it be prudent 
for them to wish such an experiment to be made, after the 
experience that Europe has had of the great things this 
nation has done for them under the constitution which is 
to be altered by this bill. But, on the other hand, they 
may be deterred from entering into measures with us, 
when they shall be informed, by the preamble of this bill, 
that the popish faction is so dangerous as that it may be 
destructive to the peace and security of the Government, 
and may apprehend from this bill that the Government is 
so weak as to want so extraordinary a provision for its 
safety; which seems to imply that the gentlemen of 
Britain are not to be trusted or relied upon, and that the 
good affections of the people are restrained to so small 
a number as that of which the present House of Com- 
mons consists. 

2 .We conceive that this bill is so fai^ from preventing 
expenses and corruptions that it will rather increase 
them ; for the longer a Parliament is to last, the more 
valuable to be purchased is a station in it, and greater 
also is the danger of corrupting the members of it ; for if 
ever there should be a ministry who shall want a Parlia- 
ment to screen them from the just resentment of the people, 
or from a discovery of their ill-practices to the King, who 
cannot otherwise, or so truly be informed of them as by 
a free Parliament, it is so much the interest of such a 
ministry to influence the elections (which, by their 
authority and the disposal of the publick money, they of 
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all others have the best means of doing), that 'tis to be 
feared they will be tempted, and not fail to make use of 
them ; and even when the members are chosen, they have 
a greater opportunity^ of inducing very many to comply 
with them than they could have if not only the sessions of 
ParUament, but the Parliament itself, were reduced to the 
ancient and primitive constitution and practice of frequent 
and new Parliaments ; for as a good ministry will neither 
practice nor need corruption, so it cannot be any Lord's 
intention to provide for the security of a bad one. 

IV. We conceive that whatever reasons may induce 
the Lords to pass this bill to continue this Parliament for 
seven years, will at least be as strong, and may by the 
conduct of the ministry be made much stronger before 
the end of seven years, for continuing it still longer, and 
even to perpetuate it ; which would be an express and 
absolute subversion of the third estate of the realm. 

Poulet, Strafford, Northampton, Fr. RofFen. 
Willoughby de Broke, Foley, Anglesea, Not- 
tingham, Abingdon, Aylesford, Osborne, 
Dartmouth, Montjoy, Fr. Cestriens. Bathurst, 
Compton, Somerset, Salisbury, Bristol, Man- 
sel, Gower, Bingley, Trevor, P. Hereford, 
Bruce, Ashbumham, Shrewsbury, Berkshire, 
Tadcaster, Guilford, Weston. 
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Christ in Modern Liife. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Sermons. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, Ss, 

Sermons. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

BROOKE, W. G., ilf.^.— The Public ^Worship Regulation 
Act. With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Six Privy Council Judgments.— 1850-72. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

BROWN, Rev. y. Baldwin, B.A.-^The Higher Life. Its ReaUty, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

BROWN, y. Croumbie, LL,D. — Reboisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the 
Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. Demy 8vo, izr. 6^. 

The Hydrology of Southern Africa. Demy 8vo, los. 6d, 

BROWN, S. Bortm, B.A.—The Fire Baptism of all Flesh; 
or, the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

BROWNE, W, i?.— The Inspiration of the Ne^wr Testament 
With a Prefece by the Rev. J. P. NoRRis, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

BURCKHARDT, yac^d.—Ttie Civilization of the Period of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Authorized translation, by S. G. C. 
Middlemore. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24;. 
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BURTON^ Mrs, l!ickard,-^i:he Inner Life of Syria, Palastinei 
and the Holy Land. With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. Cheaper Edition in one volume. Large post 
8vo, los. 6d, 

BUSBECQy OgUr Ghiselin flfe.— His Life and Letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A., and F. H. Blackburne Daniell, 
M.A. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, a^r. 

CARPENTER, Dr, Phillip i'.-His Life and Work. Edited by 
his brother^ Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and Vignettes, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *!$, 6d, 

CARPENTER, W, B., LL,D,, M,D., F,R,S., ^/c— The Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study c^ it« Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, I2s» 

CERVANTES,— The Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 ^^^ 
1608. By A. J. DuFFiELD. With Notes. 3 vols. DemySvo, 42J. 

CHEYNE, Rev, T, A^.— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25J. 

CLAIRAUT,^lS\eayeiti\s of Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines. With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4J. dd, 

CLAYDEN, P, ^.—England under Lord Beaconsfleld. The 

Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 to 
the beginning of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, idr. 

CLODDy Edwardy F.R,A.S,—Tlie Childhood of the World : a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Includmg a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Nmth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is, 6d, 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

COGHLAN, 7. Cole, D.D.—The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal| Dublm. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, js, 6d, 

COLERIDGE, ^flra.— Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. With an In- 
troductory Preface, by the Right Hon. Loixi Coleridge, of Otteiy 
St. Mary. A New Edition. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by hei 
Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. W}th oj^e Portmit 
^j. 6(1, 
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Collects Kxemplified. Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays aftei: Trinity. By the 
Author of ** A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospeli." Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

COLLINS, Mortimer.— The Secret of Long I,if e. Small crown 8vo, 

CONNELL, A, A!!— Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown Svoy jf . dd, 

COOKBt Prof^J^ ^.—Scientific Culture. Crown 8vo, \t. 

COOPER^ H, y.— The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
.^Ssthetio Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 
8vOy \s, td. 

CORFIELD^ Profit ^.Z).-^Health. Crown 8vo, &r. 

CORY, William.— K Guide to Modern Knglish History. Part I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, gx. Part IJ.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., 15J. 

CORY, Col Arthur.— The Eastern Menace. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

CQTTERILL, JJ. B.—hn introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crpwn 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

COURTNEY, W. Z.— The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. 
Cvown 8vo, 5/. td, 

COX, Rev. Sir Georgi IV., M.A., Bari.—K History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian ^^W^ar, 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 361. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, xdr. 

A General History of Greece from the Karliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of 
the subsequent History to the present time. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 7"^' 6^» 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, dr. 

School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. (id. 

The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 31. 6flf. 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Questioa and 
Ans\irer. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3X. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk- Lore. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

CQX^ Rev. Sir G. W,, M.A., Bart., and JONES, Eustace Hinton.— 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second 
Edition, in I vol. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

COX' **— <2VTmw/.— Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 

"-^vcnth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x5 
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Ct)X^ Rev, Samuel,-^— continued. 

The Genesis of Kvil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
Demy 8vo, 15J. 

CRA UFURD, A, ^.—Seeking for Light : Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

CRA VEN, Mrs,— A. Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo, dr. 

CRA WFURD, t?jwaii/.— Portugal, Old and New. With lUustni- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vOf dr. 

CROZIER^ John Beattie, M,B,-'T!lie Religion of the Future. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Cyclopaedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

DALTON, Rev, John Neale^ M,A,, R,N,— Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. "Britannia.** Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

DAVIDSON^ Rev, Samtuh D,D,^ ZZ,D,—'riie Ne^wr Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf . A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo, lof. 6d, 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctiiations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Je¥^ and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, cloth, y, td. 

DA VJDSONy TAomas,— The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DAVIESy Rev, J, Z., -^.^.— Theology and Morality. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

DAWSON^ Geo,^ M,A.—Pra.YeTPS, vvrith a Discourse oH Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occaisions. 

Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wfc. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, df. 

Three Books of God '. Nature, History, and Scripture. 

Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo, doth, dr. 

DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford,— "SNYi^ am I a Christian ? 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J, 

DESPREZ, PhiUip S,, ^.Z>.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apo 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, I, 
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DIDON, Rev. Father, — Science ^ylthout God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by Rosa Corder. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5j. 

DOWDENt Edward^ ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, I2j. 

Studies in Literature, 1 789-1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 6x. 

DREWRY, G, 0,, M,D.—The Common-Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

DREWRY, G. 0., M.D.y and BARTLETT, H, C, i%.Z>.-<:up and 
Platter ; or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Snudl 8vo, is. 6d. 

DUFFIELD^ A. y.— Don Quixote : his Critics and Commen- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A [handy book for general readers. 
Crown 8vo, %s. 6d. 

DU MONCELy Ciw»/.— The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

EDGEWORTH, F, K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7^. 6d. 

EDIS, Robert JV., F.S.A,, ^/f.— Decoration and Furniture of 
To"wn Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations and numerous Sketches. Second Edition. 
Square 8vo, 12^. 6d. 

KducationaX Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Kducational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
$s, 6d, 

John Anaos Comenius : his life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M. 3J. 6d. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
3J. 6d. 

Kighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DOBSP^' "'^^H a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
■"w Edition, 6s, ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

\n Tennvson's Idylls. Crown 8vo, $s. 
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ELYOT9 Sir T/iomas,—'T!he Bok0 named the Gouenumr. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1 531 by Henry H«A3BET Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 
50J. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sophie Metres. 
Edited by F, W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 21. 

EVANSf Mark.— The Story of Our Father's Loves told to 
Children. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four lUustralions. 
Fcap. 8vo, I J. dd, 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scripturei 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4;. 6d» 

The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d. 
each. 

♦*♦ Parts I. and II, with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 

now ready. 

"Fan Kwae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

FEI^KIN^ H, iW.— Technical Education in a Saxon Toivn. 
Published for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy 8vo, 2f • 

FLOREDICE, W, ^.— A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, 5J. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Ailments, ProceedingSi Judgment, 
and Report. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

FORMS Yt Rev. Henry, — Ancient Rome and Its Connection 
with the Christian Religion 1 An Outline d[ the Histoiy 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, a.d. 42-47. With numerous lUustratioos 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extrii 
£2 105. ; roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d» 

ERASER, Z?^«a/^.— Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds^ 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from I j« ^, to 
25. yi. per Rupee. Royal 8vo, lOr. 6^. 

FRISWELL, y. //atn,—The Better Self. Essays for Home I«i& 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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GARDINER, Samuel R., and % BASS MULUNGER, M.A.-^ 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, 9^. 

GARDNER^ Z)^j<y.— Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16/, 

GARDNER^ y., ^.Z>.— Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 4s, 

GEDDESy Jamis, — History of the Administration of John de 
^Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I, 1623-1654. With 
Portrait Demy 8vo, 15X. 

GENNAi ^. — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. SmaB crown 
3vo, 2s, 6d, 

GEORGE, iKfipy*— Progress and Poverty \ an Inquiry into the 
Causes of^Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth, The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7/. 6d» Also a cheap edition. Sewed, price td. 

GILBERT, ^rj.— Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Editioi^ With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vg, yj. 6d. 

GLOVER, F,, il/.^.— Exenapla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

'GODWIN, m/Uam.—rioie Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown ovo, "js, 6d, 

GOLDSMW, Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q,C,, -^.P.— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GOODENOUGH, Cdmmodare J, (7.— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5x, 

*«* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 

Portrait. Square post 8vo, 141. 

GOSSE, Edmund ^.—Studies In the Literature of Northern 
Kurope. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and cheaper edition. IjBsgt crown 8vo, ox. 

GOULD, Rev. S, Barings M,A, — The Vicar of Morw^enstow^ : a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, lOr. 6d, 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

GOWAN^ Major Walter E.^-^fi^ Tvanoff's Russian Grammar. 
(i6t^ i^MJUnn \ Xr»p ed, and arranged for use of 

S « "^emy 8vo, dr. 
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GRAHAM, William, M.A.—rCJxQ Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and SociaL Demy 8vo, 12s, 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, AM.— The Grospel of the Divine I*if e : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelbt Demy 8vo, 14J. 

GRIMLE V, Rev. H, N,, M,A,—TTem3Ldoo Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen "World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

GRUNER, ^.Z. — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8to, 

GURNEY, Rev, Archer.'-'WoTds of Faith and Cheer. A Missko 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

IIAECKEL, Prof. EmsL^The History of Creation. Translatioo 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various gronpi 
of both Plants and i^mals. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Kvolution of Man. With numeroos 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Ppst 8vo, 32^. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. "V^th a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Half-Crown Series :— 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdalb. 

True ^Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Saikn 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels Miriih a. Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count VoN 
Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

Knglish Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyaoii« 

Selected and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev, Canon R. tt 
Baynes. 

HALLE CUPS International La^Bir ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart ,2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 3&r. 

HARTINGTON, The Right Hon. the Marauis of, iEf.P.— Klectton 
Speeches In 1879 and 1880. With Address to th^ ISlectoa 
of North-East LancasYdie. Ctcpwn %^o, v» ^» j 
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HOOPER, J/arj'.— Little Dinners ! Ho\y to Serve them \frith 
Blegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25, dd. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ar. 6d, 

Kvery-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25, 6d, 

HOPKINS y Ellice,—lAfQ and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. GuLL, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, &. 6dl 

Work amongst "Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

HORNER y The iWm«.— Walks in Florence. ANewandthorot^Uy 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. With lUus- 
trations. 
Vol. I. — Churches, Streets, and Palaces. lor. 6d, 
Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. 51. 

HOSPITALIERy ^.— The Modem Applications of Klectricity. 

Translated and Enlarged by JULius Maier, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, idr. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6e/. 

HUGHES^ Hinry,—^\i» Redemption of the "World. Crown 8vo^ 

HULL, Edmund C. i*.— The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected* Post 8yo, dr. 

HUNTINGFORDy Rev. E,, D.C.L.—TYkQ Apocalypse. With t 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy Syo, 9j. 

HUTTONy Arthur, M,A.^TtiB Anglican Ministry s Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Prefigure 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vO| 14s, 

HUTTONy Rev. C, /?*.-— Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 25, td. 

JENKINSy E.y and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect*^ J>gal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, dr. 

JENKINSy Rev, R, C, i^/.-4.— The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves* Fcapi 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

JERVISy Rev, W, ffenley.^The Galilean Church and tha 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History df the Cfattrch d 
France, from the Concordat df Bologna to the Rcvolntr* 
Demy 8vo, i8j, 
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yO£L^ L. — A Consul's Manual and Shipo^wner's and Ship- 
znaster's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, imd Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
NQtarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

JOHNSTONE, C, F., J/.^.— Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Grown Svo^ js. 6d, 

JOLLY, William^ RR,S,E,, r/ir.^The Life of John JDuncan, 
Scotch "Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Large crown 8vo, with 
etched portrait* cloth, 9^. 

JONCOURT, Madame Marie dT^r.— W^holesonae Cookery. Crown 

JONES, C. -4.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Blostrations. Crown Syo, dr. 

JONES, Lucy, — Puddings and S^weets : bemg Three Hundred and 
Sixtjr-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6^". 

JOYCE, P, W,, LL,D,, etc.— 01^ Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

JOYNES, J, Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, aj. td* 

KAVFMANN, Rev, M,, ^.-4.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

JCA Y, Joseph,— -'FveQ Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

KEMPIS, Thomas d,—Ot the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s, ; or velliun, 7s, 6d, The Red Line Edition, 
leap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d, The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo 
cloth limp, IS, ; cloth boards, red edges, Is, 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 

•^* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, C— Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontifiicia Leonis XIII. As- 
sunaplione £pigramnaa. In Qoinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 15J. 

KEENER, Dr, ^.—Flowers and their Unhidden Guests. 
Translation edited by W. OoLE, M. A| M.D. With Illustrations. 
'Squarr 
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KETTLEWELL, Rev. 5'.— Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
30J. 

KIDD^ Joseph^ ^.Z?.— The La^ws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

A'INAHANy G, Henry, M, R.I, A.— The Geology of Ireland^ with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 
8vo, 15 J. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, iT/.Z>.— The Perfect Way in Diet A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—J^BlXevs and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his "Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

8vO, 125. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d, 

True ^Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

KNIGHT, Professor ^.—Studies in Philosophy and literature. 
Large Post 8vo, 7j. dd, 

KNOX, Alexander ^.— The Ne^w Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6f. 

LAURIE, S. iS.— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, *is. 6d. 

LEE, Rev. F. G., D.C.L.—Tlie Other IVorld ; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15J. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— K Draft Code of Criminal Laiv and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21J. 

LINDSA Y, W. Lauder, M.D.—^Mind in the Ix>wer Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32;. 

Vol. I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II, — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, JValler.—The Hope of the "World s An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 51. 

LONSDALE, Margarel.—SisteT Dora ! a Biography. With Portrait 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LORIMER, Peter, D.D.—Jiohn Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

John Wiclif and his Knglish Precursors. By Gerha&d 
Victor Lechler. Translated from the German, with addxtiouu 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition. . Demy 8vo, los. 6d, 
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LOWDERt CkarUs,—A, Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa*" 
New apd Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3; . 6d» 

MACfflAVELLI^ NUcolu The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, dr. 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander.— "Ravr India is Grovemed. Being an 
Accomit of England's work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MACNAUGHT^ Rev, 5^i6».— Coena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Prmiitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

MAGNUS^ ^fj.— About the Je^nrs since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, ds, 

MAIRf R. S,, M.D., E.R.C.S.E.—THie Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d, 

MANNING^ His Eminence Cardinai.—TliQ True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Many Voices. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, dr. 

MARKHAM^ Capt, Albert Hastings, iP.iV.— The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, or. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Isbj'om 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4J. dd, 

MARTINEAU^ Gertrude,— OyxXL\n<b Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

McGRATH^ 72»?wr^.— Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2x. 

MEREDITH^ -^.^.— Theotokos, the Kxample for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, if. 6^. 

MILLER^ Edward,— The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
• post 8vo, 25^. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

MILNE9 James, — Tables of Kxchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from is, Sd. to 
2s, 3^/. per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £2 is, 

MINCHIN, J, (?.— Bulgaria since the "War \ Notes of a Tour m 

•^mn of 1879. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6(/. 
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MIVARTi St. GVor^.—Nature and Thought : An Introduction to t 
Natural Philosophy* Demy 8vo, cloth, lOs, 6cf, 

MOCKLER^ £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 1 

it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, $s, 

MOLES IVOR 77/, Rev, W, Nassau, i!/.^.^HlStory of the Church 
of Kngland from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

MORELL, y, ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8yo, 2x. 6d, 

MORSE, E, .S*., /%.Z>.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. id, 

MURPHY, John Nicholas,— r^YiA Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

MUNROy Major-Gen, Sir Thomas, Bart,, K.CB., G<n>ermr ^Madras, 
— Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writh^gs. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., CLE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30f. 

NELSON, J, H,^ M.A.—A. Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindd La^w. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

NEWMAN, J, H,, Z>.Z?.— Characteristics from the "Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author's personal Approval* Sixth Edition. With Portrait 
Crown 8vo, is, 
*«* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can he 
had, 2s, (>d. 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

NICHOLSON, Edward Byron,— The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, gs. 6d, 

A New Commentary on the Gospel acoording to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, I2s, 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d, 

NICOLS, Arthur, F,G,S., /^./?.a5'.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo» ^. 

NOBS, Marianne, — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
a e First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. (JL 

Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. For Readeis of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vOy aj*. ^ ] 
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Nuces s Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primes. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each u. 
%• The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3J. 

OATES, Franks /".i?. GJ.-S".— Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 2IJ. 

OGLE^ W.^ M.D., iRie-C./*.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Txanalatedy with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, i2j. dd, 

CtMEARA^ AiMiiwf.— Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7j. dd^ 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
down 8vOy 5<'. 

OSBORNE^ Reu. W. -4.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

OTTLEYi H, Ru£trstetA.--The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d, 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harro^w, IVlnchester, Rugby, 
'Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8to, 6s, 

OWEN^ F. M. — John Keats s a Study. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

OWEN, Reo, Robert, B,D. — Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8vo, i8j. 

An £ssay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 2s, 

OXENHAM, Rev, F, Nut(ombe.^'SN\isX is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Ongeoist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
\* Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, 71. 

OXONIENSES.—^jamanlsms Protestantism^ Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's *' Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Cfown 8vo, cloth, 51. 6d, 

PALMERy the late mSiam.— "Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss, 6d, 

Parchment Idbrary. Choicely Printed on hand-madt paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, 7^. 6d. each volume. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by Gborgx Saints- 
■»••*' ^*^*»» a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
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Parchment Ubrary B'-€(mtinu^d, 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by AustW 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an mifinished Oil Sketdi 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with ao 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Tear. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's IVorks. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q, Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Kdgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the D(»th Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroit, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. B^ Thoicas k Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medlgr. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpxece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett andj a 
Miniature Frontispiece.' 

Tennyson's <<In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-fortt by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

PARKER, Joseph^ D.D.~-T:Yiq Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, I2x. 

PARRt Capt, H, Ilallam, C.M.G.^K Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu "SATars : Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, ^r. 

jPARSLOE, yoseph,-^ur Rallivays. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Ratesi 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Refonn. Crown 8vo^ dr. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.— ^^m/Zimia/. 

X«0vitlcus. By the Rev. Prebendary MsntlCK, M.A. VTith 
Introductions by the Rev. R. CoLLXNS» Rev. Professor A. Cite, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redfo&d, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridgi, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyns Edgar. Third Edition. 151. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite» and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitslaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Albxakder, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Second edition. 

15^. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. Db 
PRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. 
Fourth Edition. 12s, 6d» 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hbrvky, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. MuiR, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev, Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. lOs, 6d, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Fifth Edition. i$s, 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
•by the Rev. E. De Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Third Edition. 15J. 

Kzra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawunson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A, 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A, 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell. Fifth Edition, i vol., 12s, 6d, 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Dean Bickersteth, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A„ Rev. Prof. Given, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. 
A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. Second Edition. 2ix. 

Punjaub, The, and North-Vrestern Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo, y, 6</. 
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STEVENSON, Robert Zimis.-^finimuid, 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontii^eoe by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, a^. 6d, 

Vlrglnlbus Puerlsque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

STRACHEY, Sirjohn, G,C,S.L, and Liaa.-Gen. Richard STRACBEY, 
R,E,, F^R.S.—Tlie Finances and Public Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881. Demy $vo, i^f, 

STRE CUTER- WISLICENUS,— Organic Chenalstry . Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Grkknaway, F.l.C. Pemy 8vOt ZV> 

SULLY, James, il/.-^.— Sensation and Intuition, Demy 8vo, 
lOf. (id, 

Pessixnisna : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 14J. 

SYME, David^—OnXiXJies of an Xndustrial Science- Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Representative Government in Bngland. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, dr. 

TAYLOR, Algernon. — Guienne. Notes of an Autunm Tour. Crown 
Svo, 4^. 6^. 

THOM, y, Jlamil/oM.'^X^a.ws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Crown Svo, cloth, Js, 6d, 

THOMSON, J, TumduIl.^Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the Lavrs of Influence. With Diagrams, pemy Svo, 
I or. 6d, 

TIDMAN, Paul /".—Gold and Silver Money. Part I.— A Hain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, u. 

TIPPLE, Rev, S, -<^.— Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown Svo, cloth, 6j. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. J— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, CB.— A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and enlarged Edition. 
Crown Svo, ^s, 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D„ Z;^. C.P.— Chapters In the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles- With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown Svo, 19s, 

TWINING, ZwfVfl.— VTorkhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, yt, fttL 

UPTON, Major R, Z).— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 

Large post Svo, iw, 6^. 
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VACUUS^ VuOor.^'FlYing South. Recollections of France and itw 
tattanL Small crown Svo, jt. M 

VAUGHAN^ H. Hdlfird.^l^e^ Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25^. 

VILLARIs Pnfessar.—T^iccolh Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari, 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 24J. 

VOLCKXSOM^ E. W, K— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3/. 

VYNER^ Lady Mafy.'-'K^erY Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, $s, 

WALDSTEIN^ Charles^ Ph,D,—The Balance of Kmotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

WALLER, Rev, C, B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

fFALFOLE, Chas, George,— -ISAsXoty of Ireland from the Karliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, los. 6d, 

WALSHE^ Walter Hayle, iJ/.Z>.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

WATSON, Sir Thomas^ Bart,, Af,D,^Ttie Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
crown 8vo» 3^. 6d, 

WEDMORE, Frederick,'-'i:\i^ Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

WHEWELL, William, D,D,—Yi.\& Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, lis, 

WHITE, A, D,, LZ,D,'-''WsLTtaTe of Science. With Prefatory 
Note by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
y,6d, 

WHITE, F, -<4,— English Grammar. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

WHITNEY, Prof, William Z?w^^/. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

WICKSTEED, P, H,—X>SLnte : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, /)./>.— Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 
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WILLIAMS, Rowland D.D,^<(mHnued, 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland "Williains, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

WILLIS, R,y M.D, — Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. Svo, i6r. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithome. Demy 
8vo, I4r. 

WILSON, Sir ^rasmus.—^gypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, I2J. 

WILSON, H, Schiiiz.^ThQ Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph, Large fcap. Svo, is. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary.—lJsXX&i^ to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two Portraits in 
eau-forU by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown Svo, dr. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. JiTarL'-iaiisiOTY 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium Svo, 2Ss. ; bevelled l^ards, gilt leaves, 3ar. 

WOOD, Major-General J. Creig^klon.—J^OVLbling the Consonant 
Small crown Svo, l.r. 6d, 

Word w^as Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy Svo, los. 6d, 

WREN, Sir Christopher.— JUis Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 

gubiished. By LucY Phillimore, With Portrait. Demy 
vo, 14J. 

WRIGHT, Rev. David, M.A.—'SNsdXinQ for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo, 6s, 

YORKE, y. /".—Notes on Evolution and Christianity. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6j. 

YOUMANS, Eliza A. —An Kssay on the Culture of the 
Observing Poijirers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of "Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education," etc. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Glass Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the Nevr S7stem. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 8CIENTIFI0 SERIES. 

I. B'orms of "Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection and ** Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4J. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

VL On the Ck}nservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

VIL Aninoial Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Vin. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

X. The Science of La^nr. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XL Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XIL The Doctrine of Descent and Dararinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5x. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict het^nreen Religion and 
Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XrV. Fungi ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Ught and Photography. By 
Dr. Hermann Vo^el. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XVIt The Life and Gro^wth of Language, "frj '^\c&5Sfissv"^^S^a^sa^ 
J>mg}it Whitney. Third Eeitioiu Cxowi^NO, V 
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XVIL Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, B7 VT. 
Stankj Jevoosy M.A.9 F.R.S. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo^ ^ 

XVIIL The Nature of Light. With a General Accoant of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 lUnstratiaat ult 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithograpby. Third EditkB. Ckovn 
8vo, 51, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. Bj Monsieiir Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8to^ 5^ 

XX« Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenl)eigec With 28 diB- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 8TO9 51. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bemstdn. liVith 

91 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5r. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Musle. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Ulnstrafionfc Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. B^ J. Normui LodEyer, 

F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Editioo. 
6x. 6^. 

XXIV. A History of the Grcwth of the Steam Kngine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous lUnstiatioiis. Second 
Edition. Crown 8to, 6x. dd, 

XXV. Kducation as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, ^r. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A de QuatrefieigeSi Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXVII. Modem Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. Wi£ 130 ori^nal IlIiistration& 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zool^r. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Ekution. 
Crown 8yo, 5j. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. Bjr H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous lUustrationB. Tmrd Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurts. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Thiid Edition. Crown 8yo, 5j. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Kxistence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With s Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

kXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and TTerves. By Pro£ 
J. Rosenthal. Second Edition. With IllustratioiiSi Ciovm %fQ% 
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POETRY. 

ArA.VSn ?r -T.— Lyricss ^^f I-OT«t, from Shakspeare to Tennyson. 
^cIec:!^i £ad Lr^^-iroi >y. Fc^ Svo, esln, gilt edges, y- 6d, 

A£>A^f OS sr, JVrr.^A.— The Uturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. Fr.^r.i ihc :c\: of Ganricr. With Translations into 
£n£::ish in 'J)c Orlp:^ Mea«5» and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DigV»y S. NVrar^hasi. M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo^ pnnted on 
hand-maiie iv^l^tcr, boards, 2ls, 

Antlope : a Tngiedy. Lu^ avwu Sto, ts, 

AUBEKTIX^ y, 7.— Gamoens* Lusiads. Portogneae Text, wA 
Translation. Map and Ponraits. 3 toIs. Demy 8to^ jor. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Portngoese Text and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems;. DediaSed to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boaida, gilt topi 
7s. 6d. 

AUCIiMUTY^ A. C— Poems of Kngllsh Herolsxn : FhxmBranan- 
bnrh to Lacknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
is, 6d, 

Ay/A.-^The Odyssey of Homer. Done into £ng^ Vexse hf, 
Fcap. 4to, 15J. 

BANKS^ Mrs. G. Z.— Ripples and Breakers s Poems. SqiuR 
8vo, 5/. 

BAHNES,^ mUiam.—'Poems of Rural Ufe, In the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one voL Grown 8voi 

SA YNES, Rev, Canon H, ^.— Home Songs for Quiet Horns. 
Kourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 3f. td. 
% This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

Dr. W, C, — Narrative Poems and Ballads. Fcap 
lewed in coloured wrapper, i/. 
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BENNETT^ Dr. W, C— continued. 

Sosigs for Sailors. Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H« 
the Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait and lUostratioiis. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. ddT. 
An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, ix. 

Songs of a Song ^SVrlter. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

BEVINGTON^ L. 5'.— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

BILLSONj C. 5c— The Achamians of Aristophanes* Crown 
8to» 3j. td. 

BOWEN, H, C, iJ/.^.— Simple English Poems. Englidi Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., IL« and IIL, (nd. 
each, and Part IV. , is. 

BRYANT^ W. C— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Iflnstrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, *js. 6^/. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown Sto, 
y, 6d. 

BYRNNEy E. Faiffax,—'MM\cenl i a Poem. Small crown 8vo, fo. 

Galderon's Dramas s the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy, Post 8vo, lox. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columhus. A Poem in la Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Small crown Svo. 

CLARKE^ Mary Cowdm.^'HoneY from the "Weed- Verses. 
Crown 8vo, Js. 

COLOMBf CoioneL — ^The Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish L^end. 
In 29 Candons. Small crown Svo, ^. 

CONWA F, Hugh.^PL Lif e'is Idylls. Small crown Svo, 3x. td. 

COPPJ&E^ Franc(ns.-^XJK:LiLeQ. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown Svo, vellum, ^. 

IDaYld RizziOy Bothwell, and the ^SVitch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

DAVIE^ G. S.t M.D. — ^The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com> 
plete translation of the [Bost^ of S4di from the original Persian 
mto English Verse. Crown Svo, cloth, 7^. dd. 

DAVIES^ T. ^f/.— Catnlliis. Translated into English Veise. Crown 
Svo, df • 

DE VERE, Audr^.—The Foray of Queen Meave^ and otha 
Legends of Lreland's Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, ^f. 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small crown Svo^ $•• 

The lUegends of St. Patrick, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, $s. 
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St. Thomas of Canterbnry : m Dazasdc Poesn. Laige foqpi 

8to, 57. 

IJegesds of the Saxon Saints. SosiZ! crcirn Stg^ 6ic 

Antar and Zara: c: Ezsrsm RocsmDc. Twigfaii^ jenl 
Poezis, Medhsdre e:^ LrdczL Fop. Sto, 6f. 



The Fall of Rora« The Search after Proserpine^ and odn 
Foems^ MecJ-.Tvire and LvriaL Fcap. Sto, 61. 



The Infant Bridal^ and oiber Poems. A Kev and Eobised 
Edhion, Fcap. Src, 7/. diL 

DILLO:^\ Arthur. — River Songs and <ither Poems. lUdi 13 
£.::torrpe Elustx^ticiis frc-m designs \rs Mazgoj 3Iaj. Fcap. 4to^ 
doth extra, gilt le^Tcs, lar. dil 

DOBELLj Mrs. Hsract, — ^Ethelstone^ Kveline, and odier Rxno. 
Crown 8ro, 6r. 

DOBSOX^ Au.fin.—Vieneites in Rhyme, and Yen de Soci^ 

lliird Editicm. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the Author d "Vignettes in 
Rhyme." Second Edinon. Crown 8tx>, dr. 

Dorothy : a Country Stczy in Elegiac Veise. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, Ss. 

DOJFDEJ\r,Edu!urd^ZZ.D.^lPoems. Second Edition. Fcap.8vo,5i. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intiodactiaii. Laige post 8vo^ 
7/. d/. 



DOWNTON, Reo, H., A/.A^^Jlymxa and Verses. Odginal and 
Translated. Small crown S\o, y. 6d» 

DUGMORE^ Rev. Ernest Edward.— From the Mountains of 
the Kast : A Quasi-Dramatic Poem on the Stoiy of the Pro^ 
phet-Soothsayer Balaam. Crown 8vOy doth, 3r. 6d. 

Z>£/7*7; Tl^fv.— A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy 8VO9 los. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and I^egends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductorv Memoir by Edmuid W. Gosse. Small down 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5^. 

EDWARDS, Rev. Bast/.— Minor Chords ; or, Songs for the Snfifering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, y. 6d, ; paper, 2s. 6d. 

ELDRYTH, Maud.— 'Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown Svo^ 
y.6d. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Com Law Rhymer.— 'Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, A St. John's, Antigua, a vobt 
Crown 8vo, i8x. 
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Knglish Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GosSE, and a miniatxire frontispiece by Hamo Thomycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6^. ; vellum, 

Kpl6 of Hades, The- By the Author of " Songs of Two Worlds.'* 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

\* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 251. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, los, 6d, 

EPAl/Sf Anne.—lPoema and Music. With Memorial Pre&ce by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, js, 

GOSS£, Edmund W.—TSiermr Poems. Crown 8vo, p, 6d. 

GROTE^ A, ^.— Rip van "Winkle f a Sun Myth ; and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, 5j. 

GURNEY^ Rev, Alfred,'~rC\xe Vision of the Kucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Gr^nren \ a Drama in Monologue. By the Author of the ** Epic of 
Hades." Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

HAWKERy RohU Stephm.-^TYiQ Poetical ^Works of- Now first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

MELLON^ ff, (7.— Daphnls : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
5f . 6d, 

HICKEY^ E. IT. — A, Scnlptory and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, p, 

HOLMES, E, G. ^.— Poems. First and Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 
5^. each. 

Horatl Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 
7x. td. 

INGHAM, Sarson, C, 7.— Caedmon's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 5x. 

yENKINS, Rev, Canon,— THiQ Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s, 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator : an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

KING, Mrs, Hamilt<m.— T:\iq Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, js, 6d, 

Aspromonte and other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo^ 
4J. 6dn 
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LANGt ^.— XXXII BaUades in Blue China. Elzevir 8fOb 
paichment, 5^. 

LEIGH^ Arran and Isla, — Bellerophon. Small crown 8vo, ^j. 

LEIGHTON, J^oiert.-^'RecoTdSf and other Poems. With Poitait 
Small crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

lAving Knglish Poets MDGCCLXXXII. With Fiontispeee hf 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Punted on 
hand«made paper. Parchment, 12s,, iiillmn, 15^. 

LOCKER^ /^. ^London Lyrics. A New and Revised Edition, wiA 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo, 6j; 

%^ Also a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 2r. 6^ 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Ebevir 
8vo, 5j. 

LOWNDES^ Henry.— "Poeima and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

LUMSDEN^ Luut.'CoL H. ^.—Beowulf : an Old English Pbon. 

Translated into Modem Rhymes. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

MACLEAN^ Charles Donald.— -X^alin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

UAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M,A., and PALMER, E. ZT., Jlf.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's X4yrical Songs, Idylls, and Kpi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

ifJ),C. — Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Small Crown 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6d, 

MEREDITH^ Owen, The Eari 0/ LyUm,-^XjiciXe. Wi(h 160 lUnsbni- 
tions. Crown 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21s, 

BilDDLRTONy The Zod^.— Ballads. Square i6mo, y. &/• 

MOORE, Mrs, Blaomfield.—Gon^aHTie^s Lesson : The Warden's Tale, 
Stories for Children, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

MORICE, Rev, F. /?., -^.^.— The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 7x. 6</. 

MORRIS, Lewis, — ^Poetical "Works of. New and dieaper Edition, 
with Portrait Complete in 3 vols., 51. each. 
Vol. I. contains "Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. II. contains "The 
Epic of Hades." Vol. III. contains *' Gwen " and " The Ode of 
Lfe." 

MORSHEAD, E, D, ^. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of iEschylns. Tiaas- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

NADEN, Constance ^.— Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown 8vo, 5j. 
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NEWELLy E, 5^.— The Sorro^ws of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

NICHOLSON, Edward A— The Christ Child, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 4r. 6^/. 

NOAKEy Major R. Comp/on.-^The Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 6d, 

NOEZ, The Hon, Roden.'-R. Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3/. 6d, 

NOREIS, Rev. AlJred.^The Inner and Outer Life Poenois. Fcap. 
8vo, 6j. 

Ode of Life, The. By the Author of "The Epic of Hades," etc. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

(f HAG AN, yohn,—Tlie Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post 8vo, parchment antique, 10s, 6d. 

PAUL, C. A?^a».— Goethe's Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PAYNE, John, — Songs of Hdfe and Death. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENNELLy H, Cholmondeley.^'PQgdLSVLS Resaddled. By the 
Author of " Puck on Pegasus," etc, etc With 10 FuU-page^ 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition, Fcap^ 
4to, elegant, 12s, 6d, 

PFEIFFER, Emily,— Gtl^xy Alarch : His Silence and Song : a PoaxK 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, df. 

Quarterxnan's Grace, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4r. 

Under the Aspens; Lyriqal and Dramatic. With Portraits 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PIKE, JVardurtofh—Tlie Inferno of Dante AUighierl. Demy 
8vo, Sj. 

POE, Edgar Allan, — Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, 7^. dd, 

RHOADESy ydfnes.—Thie Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROBINSON, A, Mary E.^A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

The Cromnoied Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 
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SAUNDERS, John, — Lovels Martyrdoxn. A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, doth, 5j. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. Gennan Text, with English Translatioii oo 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowdsn. '^th a Ftoa- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Bfask. 
Pardunent Library Edition, ts. ; veUum, 7^. 6d. 

Shakspere's ^Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, ts, each ; vellum, 7x. 6a, each. 

SHAW, W, K, iltf.^.— Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 

An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, doth, 51. 

SHELLEY, Percy Byssh^.— "Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Gamett. Parduooent 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 71. 6d, 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 
3^. 6(i. 

SKINNER, James.—Cosiij&sXXSi, The Manual of St Augustine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, andz. "plesi/or the study ^Mystical Theology. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

SLADEN, Douglas ^.— Frithjof and Ingebjorgy and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, doth, 5^. 

Songs of T^wo ^Worlds. By the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Fcap. 8vo, *is, 6d, 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Rqg;inald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Joliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

STEDMAN, Edmund Clarence.— J^yvics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

STEVENS, William,— "Die Truce of God, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

TA YLOR, Sir H,— Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 8vo, 301; 

TENNYSON, Al/red.—WoTks Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, 10s, 6d, each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s, 6d, eadi. 

Author's Kdition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43J. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, $2s, 6d, 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8viQ^ 
2s, 6d, each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 35^. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred.—cmtinued. 

The Royal Kdition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21J. 

The Guinea Kdition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 2i.r. ; French morocco or parchment, 31X. 6^. 

Shilling Kdition. In 13 vols, pocket size, ix. each, sewed. 

The GroiKm Kdition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, 6j. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7^ . 6</. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, &r. dd* 

\^ Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-fortt by Le 
Rat, after a Phot(^;raph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library EditioUi dr. ; vellimi, 7j. 6^. 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. da. 

Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited l^ W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gut leaves, 21J. ; or in half-morocco, 251. 

Original Editions : — 

]3allads» and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5^. 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6j. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, Of . 6^ 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

IdyUs of the King. Small 8vo, y. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6j. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4r. 6</. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, y. 

Knoch ArdeUy etc. Small 8vo, 3^. 6dL 

In Mexnoriani. Small 8vo, ^r. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3j. 6^. 

Selections from the above "Works. Super royal i6mo, 31. 6*/. ; 
gilt extra, 4;. 

Songs f romi the above "Works. i6mo, 25, 6d, ; extra, 3;. 6^. 

Xdylls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco, ^6 6j. each. 
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Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Spedally anaa^ed. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, 6d, 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 2s, ; extra, 3^. 

*i^ A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 51. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 

HoraB Tennysonianae sive Ecl(^;se e Tennysono Latine Redditse Cura 
A. J. Church, A.M. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

THOMPSON, Alice C— Preludes : a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter cf *'The Roll Call '0- 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

TODHUNTER^ Dr. ^l— I*aurella, and other Poems. Ciown 8vo> 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3/. 6^. 
The True Tragedy of Rlenzl : a Drama, 3^, 6^. 
Alcestls ; a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 51. 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael AngelOi and 
Yittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7j. dd, 

TURNER, Rev, C, TeHnysm,Soxx.ne\Ss Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Pre&toiy Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Speddino. Fcap. 
8vo, *js, 6d, 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia,^T\xQ Brook s a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. (>d, 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by I^rdval 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Peitchett. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, \2s, 6d, 

WATERFIELD, »^.— Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32mo, \s, 6cl, 

WAYy A., M,A.—T!lie Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

WEBSTER, -r4arg7/j/fl.— Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, $*, 

In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
"Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 
WILKINS, lVtl/iam,—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILLOUGHBY, The Hon, Mrs.— On the North ^Wlnd— Thlstle- 
do^wn I a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crows 
8vo, ys, 6d, 
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WOODS^ James Chapman,— A. Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

YOUNGi fT/w.— Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

YOUNGS, Ella SAarpe,—l?aj^}iu3f and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 



WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs. G, Z.->God'3 Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

BBTHAM'EDWARDS, Miss ilf.— BUtty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska's Marris^. Bjr the Author of 
"V^ra." New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

FRISWELL, J, Haiti,— One of Two ; or, The Lefl-Handed Bride. 
Crown 8vo, jr. 6d, 

GARRETT, ^.— By Still ^Waters : a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

HARDY, Thomas,— K Pair of Blue Kyes. Author of "Fax fxaok 
tiie Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

HOOPER, Mrs, (7.— The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

INGELOW, 5few».— Off the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

MACDONALD, (7.— Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

St. George and St. MichaeL Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MASTERMAN^ y.— Half-a^Dozen Daughters. Crown 8vo, ■, 
y. 6d. ( 

MEREDITH, Geargg,— Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Egoist ; A Comedy in Narrative. New and Clieaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

PALGRA VE, W, GiJ'brd,—llerniSLnn Agha : an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductoiy 
Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.L, CR Crown 
8vo, dr. 

PAUL^ Margaret Agnes, — Gentle and Simple ; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

SHA W, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

STRETTON^ J7«^tf.— Through a Needle'ii Kye ; a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

TAYLOR^ Col. Meadows^ C,S./., Af.R./.A.—SeetSL: a NoveL New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Tlppoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Editioii, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispieoe. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
> piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tara ; a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THOMASy Moy.—K. Fight for Life. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

*Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Fronts- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNQ. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. BytheAuthorof "St Clave V* Illustrated. 
y. 6d. 

BARLEE^ EHen.—lUock.ed Out : a Tale of the Strike. Widi t 
Frontispiece. Royal i6mo, is, 6d, 

BONWICK, J,, RR.G.S.^The Tasmanlan Uly. With Fxontib- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Mike Ho^nre, the Bushranger of Van Diemen's Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3/. 6dL 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote ftr 

Young People. By the Editor of **Men who have Risen." WA 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown $fo, 
3s, 6d, 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

COLERIDGE^ Sara. — Pretty Lessons In Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhymo. ik 

New Edition, Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. M 



